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PREFACE. 

The following sketches were written originally for the 
Popular Educator for the especial use of teachers and pupils. 
The increased attention given to the study of language in 
our schools and the general interest in literary studies in the 
home and in clubs have created a demand for these articles 
in the more convenient form of a book. 

While the sketches may be used for reference or for 
supplementary reading in the higher grades of work, in the 
lower, they are more for the assistance of the teacher, who 
can easily adapt them to the age of her pupils. 

The questions, outlines and essay topics are merely sug- 
gestive of methods of study which the writer knows to be 
productive of the best results. It is hoped that teachers 
will recognize the economy of making the composition work 
directly tributary to the language and reading, thus facili- 
tating the former and strengthening the latter. 

In all cases the sources used by the writer have been 
varied and the best that are to be had. While the book has 
been compiled with teachers especially in m nd, it is hoped 
that the matter will be attractive to other readers as well, for 
all are interested alike in our men of letters and in the 
progress that American literature is making among the 
literatures of the world. 

J. E. K. 

Amtin^ Minn* 



DEDICATION. 



To the. Class of 90 of the Omaha High 
School, whose faithfulness, brill ancy, and 
good-fellowship are among the happiest 
memories of years of teaching, this little 
book is affectionately dedicated. 




WASHINGTON IKVING. 



American Writers. 



WASHINGTON IRVING. 

• Here lies the gentle humorist, who died 
lu the bright Indian Summer of his fame ! 
A simple stone, 'with but a date and name, 
Marks his secluded resting-place beside 
The river that he loved and glorified. 
Here in the autumn of his days he came, 
But the dry leaves of life were all aflame 
With tints that brightened and were multiplied. 
How sweet a life was his ! how sweet a death ! 
Living, to wing with mirth the w^eary hours, 
Or with romantic tales the heart to cheer ; 
Dying, to leave a memory like the breath 
Of summers full of sunshine and of showers, 
A grief and gladness in the atmosphere. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfelloxo. 

In the history of literature in any country the fact 
that authors appear in groups is noticeable. These 
groups usually have some centre, such as a city or 
a country locality. For instance, the Lake Poets of 
England lived in the lake region. In America, the 
literary activity has had three principal centies, New 
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8 AMERICAN WRITERS. 

York, Boston, and Concord, though the two latter may 
be classed together, so near are they to one another. 

The first centre of real literature in America was 
New York, and the first man from that city to grace 
our writing was Washington Irving, who was born 
just as the peace was signed which closed our 
revolution. 

The troops were about to leave the city, and the 
patriot mother said, " Wa&hin<2:ton's work is done, and 
the child shall be named for him." 

Many pleasing stories are told of this name of 
Irving, but none touches us more than the one of the 
chiFd's Scotch nurse, who, observing Washington in 
a shop near by, rushed in with the boy, and address- 
ing the general in an almost breathless way, said, 
"Please, your Honor, here's a bairn was nam* for 
you." The great man patted the boy on the \u *d, to 
the delight of the maid, and perhaps to the inspira- 
tion of his future biographer, Washington Irving. 

Irving came of good Scotch stock, for his father 
was born and lived for a part of his life on one of the 
Orkney Islands. lie was proud to trace his origin 
to the armor-bearer of Robert Bruce in the heroic 
days of Scotch history. With his Scotch origin came 
also the strict principles of the national religion, and 
Irving s father reared his children in the notion that 
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pleasant things were most of them very wicked. It 
is little wonder that seven of his eight children 
embraced the milder religion of their mother — that 
of the Church of England. 

The father early followed the sea, and during the 
war with France, while an oflScer of a small packet, 
he first saw the beautiful young English girl, who 
became his wife. The young couple soon crossed the 
Atlantic and settled in New York City, where all but 
the eldest child were born. 

It is interesting to turn back and see what sort of 
a city New York was, when young Irving was born in 
1783. There were but 23,000 inhabitants clustered 
about the Battery, while just beyond the City Hall 
there were farms and green fields in abundance. The 
streets were irregular lanes and paths, and the rude 
pumps stood in the middle of the streets. The habits 
\)f living were very simple, and hospitality was freely 
dispensed. Men and even women used strong 
epithets, which if used in our time we should cer- 
tainly call swearing. A newspaper had been started 
full fifty years before, and there had been a theatre 
for thirty years, so, though the place had a rural 
aspect, it had aspiration to become more of a city. 

Trade had been the occupation of the Trvings since 
their arrival in New York, until the Revolution about 
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destroyed the business. During the war the father 
and mother had been most ardent Whigs, and by their 
personal efforts had done much to relieve the suffer- 
ings of our disabled and badly-clad soldiers. Mrs. 
Irvdng in particular had been very enthusiastic in her 
efforts to help the soldiers, supplying food and 
clothing from her own home. 

Young Irving was full of the sportiveness of boys 
of his age. When very young he became passion- 
ately fond of music and of the theatre, two things 
which greatly grieved his Puritanic father, who would 
have preferred to see his son reading and enjoying 
"Pilgrim's Progress." It is told of Washington that he 
would steal off with his comrade, James Paulding, to 
the theatre, come home for prayers at nine o'clock, 
then after apparently retiring for the night, he would 
slip out of his window, down the roof into a back 
alley, and return to the theatre to hear the rest of 
the play. No wonder his father was often heard to 
say, "O, Washington, if you were only good!" 

The boy's education was incomplete and of rather 
a piecemeal nature, carried on under various incom- 
petent masters, and completed at the early age of 
sixteen. He studied Latin only a short time and 
then gave it up for studies which suited him better, 
and they were not so much studies as general reading, 
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of which he was very fond. Fortunately he came 
upon some classics, such as "Robinson Crusoe" and 
"Orlando Furioso." He early showed his fondness 
for writing by composing plays and then acting them 
with his mates. 

Washington's health early became delicate, which is 
the probable reason why he was not sent to Columbia 
College as were his brothers, Peter and John. Not- 
withstanding his lack of higher education, his good 
nature, his genial words and his beautiful face made 
him a great favorite, and these qualities clung to him 
all through life and entered into his writings, creating 
their chief charm and placing him among the truly 
great men and great writers of our country. 

He w^as always fond of wandering through the 
scenery of his own state, and especially delightful to 
him was Sleepy Hollow and the genial region of the 
Hudson, which by the vivid descriptions he has given 
to all the world is one of the choicest of romantic 
sections. 

At the age of sixteen he entered a law office, but he 
was not a good law student and never accomplished 
anything at the profession. There came release, how- 
ever, from this irksome life, for in a few years his 
health, always delicate, declined so rapidly that his 
brothers thought it wise to send him to Europe. So 
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delicate was he when he boarded the sailinor vessel 
(there were no steamers then) that the captain made 
the remark, " There's a chap will go overboard before 
we get across." He was much improved by the 
voyage, however, and after five weeks landed at 
Bordeaux. Here he stayed long enough to improve 
himself in the language, and set out with several 
companions for the Mediterranean ; and a merry trip 
they had, too, sauntering about the little provincial 
towns, causing no end of wonder and amusement to 
the simple inhabitants, who were not so accustomed 
to seeing tourists as they are to-day. 

Bonaparte was emperor and France was full of 
suspicions, so that the travelers were detained at 
several places on one pretext or another of the police, 
until they had crossed the border into Italy. From 
Genoa they sailed for Sicily, but their boat was soon 
captured by a villainous crew of pirates, who 
ransacked the vessel, but found little except brandy 
and food. They then gave the vessel over to the 
captain, and gave him a receipt for what they had 
taken and retired, after giving orders to collect pay 
from the British Consul at Messina. Needless to say, 
these orders were never paid. 

From Sicily, Irving passed over to Naples, thence 
making a tour of all the principal Italian cities. At 
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Rome he made the acquaintance of Washington 
Allston, whose life and works as an artist almost 
persuaded Irving to give up all other plaife and 
become an artist also. He finally decided, however, 
that it was not his ability so much as his Italian 
surroundings which prompted the choice and he gave 
it up. Perhaps his liking for painting enabled him 
to sketch in words those perfect pictures which every 
one enjoys who reads Irving's prose. 

After a lengthy visit to Paris he visited London, 
and was there chiefly attracted by the theatres, — and 
no wonder, for such actors as Siddons and Kemble 
were performing their great parts ; and now he turned 
his face homeward after staying two years, having 
gained health and the refined manners of one who is a 
favorite in good society. 

On his return to New York he was admitted to the 
bar, and of course was more than ever a favorite at 
tea parties. At these he distinguished himself more 
than in practicing his profession. 

Let us see how Irving looked at this time. He 
was of medium height, slightly stout, with gray eyes, 
full high forehead, large nose and small mouth, and 
hair dark and abundant. His smile and his voice 
were as bewitching as some of his own sketches. It 
is no wonder that New York and the other large cities 
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of the East hailed him as their favorite, when we 
recall that, joined with this most faultless person, was 
a character as sensitive and charming as any woman's, 
and at the same time strong and chivalrous as the 
knight's-errant of yore. 




WASHINGTON IBVINO. 

Just at this time appeared his first literary work in 
the form of papers contributed to a semi-monthly 
periodical, with the very strange name of " Salma- 
gundi." This paper was an imitation of the 
'* Spectator" of Addison and Steele, and vvas carried 
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on by Irving, his brother William and their friend 
Paulding. After a time the magazine was discon- 
tinued, and for a while Irving interested himself in 
politics. 

His next literary work is his most characteristic and 
his greatest : — The " Knickerbocker History* of New 
York" is from beginning to end a masterly piece of 
most genial humor, seasoned throughout with rare 
good sense. So real a personage did Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker appear to be to the people of New York, 
that, when his disappearance was advertised, it was 
difficult to prevent the police of the city from making 
a search. 

It is interesting and pathetic to learn that while he 
was writing this good-natured work, he underwent 
the greatest bereavement of his life, for the beautiful 
young lady, — Matilda Hoffman, whom he was shortly 
to marry, — died suddenly, leaving his heart so deso- 
late that he never married. She and her family had 
been a great influence for good in his life for many 
years. Though his grief was deep, it was silent, and 
only his death revealed how great a part of him had 
been this young girl. 

Ir\ang's second sojourn abroad, though intended 
only as a short visit to his brother in England, lasted 
seventeen years. When he landed in Liverpool the 
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news of Waterloo was on everyone's lips, but in the 
sympathy of his nature, he could not forget the 
captive on lonely St. Helena. 

For years Irving assisted his brother in his failing 
business at Birmingham, making occasional trips to 
the interesting parts of England, and returning again 
to business. In these little excursions he met many 
of the leading literary nam of the time. His visits to 
some of them he has placed among his sketches — 
" Abbotsford " and " Newstead Abbey " being well- 
known instances of this. Indeed Scott and Irving 
became great friends, and some critics have gone so 
far as to name Irving the " American Scott/' 

While Irving was abroad he wrote the " Sketch 
Book," the first number of which appeared in New 
York in 1819. If everyone does not know this book, 
they are at least familiar with the stories of " Rip Van 
Winkle " and the '* Legend of Sleepy Hollow." Upon 
these two stories and his " Knickerbocker," before 
spoken of, must rest his title and rank as one of the 
best American writers. To be sure, his Spanish 
works and his "Life of Washington" are excellent, 
but the three just mentioned, being distinctively 
American, must always stand ahead of the others, 
even though they are less profound. 

After traveling about the continent for some time, 
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Irving settled down in Spain for three years, and this 
was his most productive period. Here and at this 
time he wrote the "Alhambra," "Conquest of Gran- 
ada," and the "Lives of Columbus and His Compan- 
ions." It is to Irving more than to history that we 
owe our knowledge of that marvellous lace-like 
structure, whose courts and halls opening into one 
another by the horse-shoe arch of the Saracens, make 
the Alhambra one of the wonders of the world. 
Wherever you wander, in the grounds or in the 
castle, whether in imagination or in reality, Irving 
must be your guide, and pleasant indeed it is to have 
such a genial conductor. 

After leaving Spain, he remained but two years 
abroad before returning home. In all these seven- 
teen years he never lost his pride or interest in his 
native land, and especially in his native city, and he 
returned to Ufc) in 1832, known, loved, and honored 
abroad, but no less our own Irving, who wrote of our 
Hudson, our prairies, and our characters with the 
fidelity of a true American. 

On reaching home, he found New York greatly 
changed, and the country in considerable excitement 
over the nullification trouble in South Carolina, but 
the thing that interested him most intimately was 
the settlement of a home of his own. 
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The nook he chose for his home was a little farm 
on the Hudson at Tanytown, close to Sleepy Hollow, 
which he has made so famous. On the farm was 
a small Dutch Cottage with a weather-cock brought 
from Holland. This cottage he had remodelled so as 
to make it more convenient, but he took great care 
not to change its exterior. Irving says, ''It is the 
smallest house for its age in the country." This 
cottage, shut in from view by great trees, partially 
covered with Melrose ivy, surrounded by beautiful 
hills, and facing the lordly Hudson, was indeed a 
delightful retreat, which, not more for its surround- 
ings than from the happiness that reigned within, 
merited the name of Sunnyside. Though a bachelor's 
abode, it was always full of young women, for much 
of the time he provided for several nieces, at one 
time there being nine of these beneath his roof. 
To keep up this home and provide for those depend- 
ent upon him kept his pen busy. 

He went abroad once more, having been appointed 
minister to Spain at the suggestion of Daniel 
Webster. Though he afterwards looked upon this as 
the crowning honor of his life, he could hardly be 
persuaded to leave his cosy home. He remained 
abroad four years, accomplishing much on his Span- 
ish works, besides attending so well to the duties of 
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his office, that when he announced his recall the 
young queen said, ''You may take with you into 
private life the intimate conviction that your frank 




SUNN r SIDE— HOME OF WA8HINOTON IBVINO. 

and loyal conduct has contributed to draw closer 
the amicable relations which exist between North 
America and the Spanish nation." 

' His longing to return to " dear Sunnyside " was 
gratified, and here, thirteen years after his return 
from Spain, one perfect autumn day, he breathed his 
last, and now lies buried in the village church-yard 
yonder, overlooking his own beloved Sleepy Hollow. 
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QUESTIONS ON IRVING. 

What is meant by a literary center? 

What ones have we had in America? 

To which one did Irving belong? 

What events were taking place in our history at the time of his 
birth? 

Why was he named Washington? 

Of what national descent was he? 

What home influences are traceable to this source? 

What was the nature of Irving's education? 

Why did he not go to college? 

What college would he have been likely to have attended? 
Why? 

Describe Irving's first trip abroad. 

How did it difl'er from a similar trip taken now? 

What was the political condition of France at the time? 

How did it affect Irving's sojourn there? 

Where did he make the acquaintance of Washington Allston? 

What influence did it have on his life? 

What English writer had a sim^ilar experience? (Thackeray.) 

Name some of the things which made London especially attractive 
to the yoiing man? 

What can you say of Irving's career as a lawyer? 

What was his first literary work? 

Who were his assistants in this? 

Similar to what English work was it in form and matter? 

Describe the " Knickerbocker History of New York," and name a 
famous description from it. 

What event saddened his life while he was writing this work? 

What can you say of the length of Irving's second visit abroad? 

Why was it thus prolonged? 

How has he immortalized his visits to the homes of Byron and 
Scott. 

What was the " Sketch Book?'* 

Why was it so called? 
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When was it written and where first published? 
Name ten sketches from it. 
Name the two most famous. 

What literary work did he do while in Spain the first time? 
What does the most famous of his Spanish works describe? 
Where was Sunnyside? 

Describe ** the smallest house for its age in the country." 
Why did he go abroad the last time, and at whose suggestion? 
What was the character of his work as Minister to Spain? 
When and where did he die? 
Where is he buried? 
How did he look in the prime of life? 
Name some of Irving's characteristics as a man. 
Who were some of his friends? 

Make a list of his works, indicating which ones you have read 
Show by quotations each of the following characteristics of 
Irving's style : — that he was humorous ^ graphic j pathetic. 

SUBJECTS FOR LANGUAGE WORK. 

1. A Day with Irving at Sunnyside. 

2. Authors who have been Artists. 

3. A Dinner Party at Sunnyside. 

4 A View from the '' Sketch Book." 

(Make this a reproduction.) 

5. A Character from the " Sketch Book." 

6. A Ramble through Sleepy Hollow. 

7. A Day with Irving in the Alhumbra. 

8. Irving's Constancy to America. 

OUTLINE OF THE LIFE OF IRVING. 

NoTB.— This nhould be the logical snmmary of the questions as already 
given. 

A. Literary Centers in order of time — 

I. New York — Irving, Cooper, Bryant. 
II. Concord — Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Alcott. 
III. Boston— Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier. 

B. Life of Irving 1783 — 1850. 
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I. Early years. 

1. Birth in New York of Scotch parentage, April 

3, 1783. 

2. Blessed by Washington. 

3. Early developed a fondness for the theatre. 

4. Desultory studies owing to ill health. 

5. Study of law. 

6. First trip abroad. 

a. Crossed the ocean in a sailing vessel. 
h. Landed at Bordeaux. 

c. Foot- trip through France. 

d. Voyage to Sicily, captured by pirates. 

e. Tour of principal cities of Italy. Met 

Washington AUston in Rome. 
/. Visit to London. Saw Siddons and 
Kemble there. 

7. Return to New York. 

a. Admitted to the bar. 

b. A great social favorite. 
II. Manhood. 

1. First literary venture, " Salmagundi." 

a. Partnership undertaking with his brother 

and William Paulding. 

b. Copied after the " Spectator" of Addison 

and Steele. 

2. *' Knickerbocker History of New York." 

a. A posthumous w^ork of Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker. 
6. Begins with the creation of the world. 

c. A masterly piece of humor — Irving*s 

greatest work. 

3. Death of Matilda Hoffman, his intended wife. 

a. His bearing through this great sorrow. 

b. His constancy to her memory. 

4. Second visit to Europe — seventeen years. 

a. Assists his brother in a failing business 

at Birmingham. 

b. Visits interesting places in England and 

meets prominent men. 
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(1) Visit to Abbotsford recorded in 

sketch of that name. 

(2) Visit to Newstead recorded in 

sketch of that name 

c. *• Sketch Book," written and first pub- 

lished in New York. 

d. Sojourn of three years in Spain, where he 

wrote: 

(1) '*The Alhambra." 

(2) ** Conquest of Granada." 

(3) ** Life of Columbus." 

e. No loss of American spirit during the 

long sojourn abroad. 

5. Longing for home — Sunnyslde purchased and 

beautified. 
a. A small farm near Tarrytown on the 

Iludson. 
h. Dutch cottage re-modeled, yet its exterior 

kept unchanged, 
c. Hospitality in this home. Nieces and 

famous guests. 

6. Appointed Minister to Spain at suggestion of 

Webster. 
a. Four years abroad. 
b His service an honor to his country. 

7. Death — thirteen years after his return from 

Spain, November 28, 1859. Bhrial in the 
cemetery at Tarrytown. 
(See Lonfffellow'8 sonnet on Irving's grave.) 

III. The Man. 

1 . His appearance — medium height, dark hair 

and eyes, with dreamy, pleasing expres- 
sion. 

2. His character — pure, unselfish, genial, sympa- 

thetic, enthusiastic. 

IV. Literary style. 

"Charming; humorous without sting; amusing 
without stain ; solid without pedantry or preten- 
sion." 



JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 

" He has drawn you one character, though, that is new, 
One wildflower he's plucked that is wet with the dew 
Of this fresh western world.** 

— Lotoell. 

O haunted lake, from out whose silver fountains 

The mighty Susquehanna takes its rise ; 
O haunted lake, among the pine-clad moontains, 

Forever smiling upward to the skies, — 

A master's hand hath painted all thy beauties ; 

A master's mind hath peopled all thy shore 
With wraiths of mighty hunters and fair maidens. 

Haunting thy forest glades for evermore. 

A master's heart hath gilded all thy valley 
With golden splendor from a loving breast ; 

And in thy little churchyard, 'neath the pine-trees, 
A master's body sleeps in quiet rest. 

— Anonymous, 

Of the New York group of American writers 
Cooper naturally followed Irving, not only in the date 
of his birth, but in the hearts of his countrymen, but, 
however popular the stories of Cooper may be, their 
author can never occupy a place equally tender in his 
readers' hearts with that filled by the genial, sunny 
Irving, who never made an enemy. 

The date of Irving's birth marks the close of the 
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Revolution ; that of Cooper's, 1789, the beginning of 
the Constitutional period, when Washington began his 
career as President of the United States. 

Though we always associate Coopeir with the varied 
and beautiful scenery of New York State, yet he was 
not born there, for his father, being a Quaker by 
descent, settled at Burlington, New Jersey, and there 
James, the eleventh of twelve children, was born. 
His father, however, early acquired a large tract of 
land about Lake Otsego, the source of the Susque- 
hanna, and here he built Otsego Hall and came with 
his young family to live. The little frontier town, 
which even now numbers less than three thousand 
inhabitants, was really founded by Cooper's father, 
receiving the name of Cooperstown, and though it 
never was and never can be a great city, situated as 
it is at the foot of a most beautiful lake, surrounded 
by fine hills, characterized by the clear sky and air of 
a high altitude, it is an ideal location for the home 
of a poet or romantic novelist. 

In common with most frontier towns aln^ost every 
nationality was represented, though the hardy stock 
of New England predominated. Nor was it altogether 
free from the fright that came from Indian raids, 
which were only averted by the prompt action of 
Sullivan and his men, whose work in this section has 
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become historic. Wild animals as well as Indians 
ranged the forests and added to the romantic interest 
of the new town. No wonder, with such surround- 
ings and early history, that Cooper turned to this 
village in later life as the scene of some of his niost 
thrilling tales. 

In this village Cooper's early life was spent, and 
here he first attended school at the Academy, as it 
was called, which in spite of its large sounding name 
was a very poor school. From here he was trans- 
ferred to the private instruction of the rector of the 
village. This man was a typical Englishman of the 
educated class, and he looked with contempt upon our 
Revolution and our institutions, and considered all 
who were not members of his church as low and 
vulgar. In spite of these characteristics, he was a 
good instructor, and it would have been well for 
Cooper if he had had the opportunity of further 
instruction from this man instead of entering Yale 
College, as he did when he was only thirteen years 
old. Perhaps if he had had longer preparatory drill 
he would not have played all his first year in college, 
which was the case, as he tells us himself. During 
his next two years at college he prepared his lessons 
with extreme care, but his conduct became more and 
more distasteful to his instructors, until at last he was 
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obliged to leave without obtaining a diploma. His 
parents took his side in the trouble and decided that 
he should go to sea to learn the naval business. 

As there were no naval schools at that time, boys 
had to work up from the lowest position on a vessel, 
and this Cooper's father, who was in Congress, had 
him appointed to do. The employment was eminently 
adapted to his adventurous disposition, and he sailed 
for the south of England and later for Gibraltar. 
Both going and returning Cooper used the time taken 
for refitting the vessel in seeing the sights of London. 
To his experience on the ship we owe his accuracy of 
detail in his sea-novels, which are among his very 
best. 

On his return to America war between England and 
this country seemed likely to occur, so young Cooper 
was sent with a party of others to Lake Ontario to 
build a brig of sixteen guns to protect that inland sea. 
The work was carried on at Oswego, then a straggling 
village in the midst of an almost impenetrable wilder- 
ness. The brig was soon launched, but owing to the 
war being apparently given up, it was never used for 
the purpose for which it was constructed. The brig 
and its prospective work were nothing when compared 
with the influence and pleasure which came to Cooper 
from his residence in this wilderness, which he has so 
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imperishably preserved in the '* Pathfinder." He was 
then transferred to Lake Champlain, and later served 
under Lawrence, the brave captain who gave to our 
navy the famous watchword," Don't give up the ship, 
boys ! " To Lawrence, Cooper was warmly attached, 
and it may be that to this attachment we owe the 
glowing picture of Paul Jones in the "Pilot." 

We have no record to the effect that Cooper did not 
enjoy the navy, but we have an event named which 
evidently influenced him to resign as he did in 1811, 
after having been a little more than three years and 
a half in the regular service. This event was his 
marriage with a Miss De Lancey, which took place 
the year he resigned. This lady was of Huguenot 
descent, her family having early fled to the colonies 
from France. During the Revolution the family were 
staunch Tories, some of them even serving in the 
British Army. It is undoubtedly owing to this fact 
that Cooper deals fairly with the Tories at a time 
when it was next to impossible to find an American 
who could control his feelings suflSciently to do justice 
to the party that had done its best to defeat the 
Revolution. 

With such diversity of opinions and training, for 
Cooper's father was a bold defender of the Revolution 
and the Constitution, it is surprising that only the 
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pleasantest things can be said of the domestic life of 
Cooper and his wife. This seems all the more sur- 
prising when we recall that Cooper was most out- 
spoken in his opinions, fond of spirited discussion in 
which, I am sorry to say, he did not always keep his 
temper, and passionately attached to his native 
country, having almost infinite faith in the prospects 
of her institutions and equal freedom for all. His 
affectionate disposition, however, seemed to over- 
come all that could in any way disturb the quiet of an 
ideal home life. 

He lived for some time in the vicinity of Coopers- 
town and then on Angevin Farm, which commanded 
a fine view of Long Island Sound. Here, surrounded 
by his growing family of seven children, he tended 
his farm without giving any indication of a power or 
desire to write. 

There is no instance in American literature where 
the entering upon a career of authorship seems so 
purely accidental as in the case of Cooper. As he 
and his wife sat reading a novel one day, becoming 
dissatisfied with the story, he flung the book down 
with the exclamation, "I could write a better novel 
myself !" being challenged by his wife to do so, he 
seriously set to work at the task. He made the mis- 
take, however, of choosing English life as that to be 
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portrayed, and "Precaution," for that was th^ name 
of the novel, was a failure. His mistake wa9 fi, napst 
natural one, for the literary taste of the time both in 
England and America seemed to feel, that nothing 
good could come out of our new country, that a novel 
to be a success must deal plentifully with Counts and 
other titled folk,while the common people were to be 
used merely for filling in the low places. For this 
task Cooper did not possess the requisite knowledge 
either of the English people or their customs, and 
how could he have gained sufficient information in the 
short rambles he took about London while his boat 
was re-fitting to return to America? There was 
another temptation, too, to take English life for the 
subject of his novel. As yet our people had devel- 
oped no love of their nationality, and it is right here 
that a striking diflFerence presents itself between the 
readers of two great romantic novelists, Scott and 
Cooper. Scott's readers rejoiced in their nationality, 
from the highest to the lowest rank, while Cooper 
could hope for no such sentiment on the part of his 
countrymen. 

True to his persistent nature. Cooper, fairly started 
on the way in story writing, was undaunted by his 
failure and at once started a new novel in >vhich, 
however, his better judgment prevailed in that he 
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selected native ground on which to work. The Revo- 
lution, then fresh in every one's mind and possessing 
a romantic interest now that its perils were pastj 
attracted him. The novel called " The Spy," was the 
result, which must always rank as one of his best. 
So great and immediate was its success that it was 
dramatized and artists vied with each other in draw- 
ing its scenes and characters and thousands of copies 
of the book were sold in America and Europe. In 
this work he most effectively describes the scenery of 
his early home where the desolation of war had fallen 
heaviest. " The Spy " was the beginning of that fame 
which was so well sustained by Cooper's Indian 
stories. 

It now seemed settled that he should lead a literary 
life, so he moved into New York City where he could 
be more conveniently situated for his life work. 
Here he became the central figure of a literfery and 
scientific circle of friends, who organized themselves 
under the homely name of the "Bread and Cheese 
Club." This club was made up of such men as 
Morse, the inventor, Verplanck, the Shakespeare 
scholar, Jarvis, the painter, Kent, the great lawyer, 
and Bryant and Halleck, the greatest poets of their 
time. They met weekly and we can imagine that 
such cultivated men with their varied interests had 
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many delightful and beneficial evenings together. 
Indeed it may be to the days of the " Bread and 
Cheese Club " that Halleck refers when he speaks of 
those happy, happy days now gone forever. 

Cooper's next story was "The Pioneers," the first 
of a series of five novels known collectively as the 
'* Leather-Stocking Tales," from the leading character 
in them, "Leather-Stocking" by name, an old trapper 
and trader with the Indians. The first story was the 
poorest of the series. In this the hero is little bettqr 
than a commonplace old trapper. 

After the success of the "Spy," however, the 
demand for a new book by the same author was great, 
as was shown by the fact that in the forenoon of the 
first day the book was in the market, thirty-five 
hundred copies were sold, an unheard of sale for an 
American book. 

In the later books of the series, Cooper improves 
the character of "Leather-Stocking," especially in 
*'Last of the Mohicans," until he is simply matchless. 
Indeed, some go so far as to say that he is the only 
truly American character in fiction. At all events, 
the creation of this character was Cooper's greatest 
achievement, and, in fact, one of the greatest in 
American literature. He first appears to us as an old 
man whose home is among the hills, at least ten miles 
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from any settlement. He hates towns and streets, 
for they give him no room to breathe ; he dislikes law 
because it infringes on the rights of man in his native 
state, and he is fault-finding because these things are 
making such progress. As he ap[)ears at the last, all 
his bad qualities recede into the background while his 
good ones are emphasized, and, in addition, he 
becomes a soil of poet, though still ignorant of the 
ways of the world. "To him forest and sky are an 
open book." "Knowledge is conveyed to his ears in 
every sound that breaks the summer stillness of the 
woods ; and to his eyes scarred rock and riven pine 
and the deserted nest of the eagle have made the 
paths of the wilderness as plain as the broadest high- 
way. Nor are his moral qualities inferior to his 
purely professional. His coolness never deserts him, 
and along with the versatility that is never at a loss 
in the presence of the unexpected, is the resolution 
that never flinches at the approach of the perilous." 

Cooper's works must have brought him in an abun- 
dance of money, for he always seemed to have plenty. 
Just how much he received for any of his books will 
never be known, for he felt that that was his own 
exclusive business, and often became irritable when 
any desire to know the fact was expressed by others. 

That he had an abundance of means is attested by 
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the fact that in 1826, just after the publication of 
"The Last of the Mohicans," he and his entire family, 
including servants, sailed for Europe. They remained 
abroad, residing in various places, principally in 
Paris, for seven and a half years. He found many 
strange notions of America and her [)eople prevalent, 
not only among the lower classes, but among those 
whose intelligence should have taught them better. 
Some said that we were doing well, considering that 
we all sprang from criminals with whom the country 
was originally colonized ; others told how all the 
white people who came here had turned black, and 
that though they could become morally developed, 
they could never rid themselves of their black skins. 

Through all such slanders Cooper was our most 
patriotic defender. With his decision of character 
and his promptness to si>eak in the interest of truth, 
he was kept busy defending his country, in whose 
people and young institutions he had unbounded pride 
and faith. 

The society of Paris delighted him, hence his 
longest residence there, but the sky and scenery of 
Italy charmed him, and he exclaimed in his admiration 
of both, " Italy is the country to love ! " His wife 
said that Italy was the only country he left, looking 
over his shoulder. Enjoying the settled condition of 
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the European countries and the opportunities and 
materials they give for the student and the artist, lie 
took advantage of these, and wrote and published 
many of his best works while abroad. 

AVhen he returned home, which he did in 1833, he 
acquired possession of his father's estate, and settled 
at Cooperstown for ten years — of quiet and peace, 
I should like to write — but instead it was for ten 
years of war with his countrymen, his critics, and his 
neighl>ors. lie thought that he found our i)eople 
changed for the worse since he left them, that their 
manners were less polished ; but he forgot that the 
change had taken place in himself and not in them ; 
that he had returned to a rapidly growing country 
after seven years' residence in hinds already fully 
develoi)ed. The Erie Canal had ])een completed, 
there was a faint indication of what railroads were to 
do in facilitating trade and travel, and there were 
reports of the vast resources of the far west. Of 
course these things occupied men's minds, while intel- 
lectual pursuits naturally received little attention. 
This disgusted Cooper, and he set us all down as 
a race of ignorant dollar-seekers. He even went so 
far as to write stories making fun of our peoi)le 
then so eagerly engaged in i)ronioting the material 
prosperity of the country. 
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What a change was here from defending us in 
foreign countries to scorning us at home, simply 
because we were making literary and artistic life 
among us possible by laying the foundation in a 
prosperous material condition of our country. 

From be-Iaboring the country at large for its lack 
of culture, he became involved in a controversy with 
his neighbors, who had, without reason, taken posses- 
sion of a point of land very desirable for a summer 
resort and belonging to his father's estate. Of course. 
Cooper was in the riglit,and it was just that he should 
succeed, as he did, in the vigorous fight that followed. 
The justice of the quarrel on Cooper's part did not pre- 
vent many unpleasant things happening ; among them 
his books were ordered taken from the village library 
and publicly burned, but I am glad to say that the last 
part of this order was never carried out. Then cfame 
a long line of libel suits against various newspapers 
for the pail they had taken against him in this con- 
troversy; but the years of battle as of life were 
nearly closed. 

In the latter part of his life interest in the novel of 
adventure began to decline, owing to the introduction 
of a new kind of novel, the novel of domestic life. 
In view of this Cooper turned his attention to writing 
a history of our navy. Here again his early experi- 
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ences served him well, and the work, though strongly- 
partisan, was a success. Some biographies of naval 
oflScers followed and a few more novels, but our 
novelist's work was about done, and an immense work 
it was, as may be seen by a complete list of his works. 
As a whole, it was successful, while some of it has 
become an imperishable part of literature. Of his 
stories it can be said thfit they never encourage a low 
thought, but on the contrary, exalt what is true, 
beautiful, and good. This truly is the greatest praise 
that can be given to an author universally read by the 
young. 

As a man, Cooper possessed the best traits, but 
with these were some, possessing which, a man never 
can be popular. Truth was the only thing to which 
he bowed. lie was always fond of being on the 
opposite side of an argument, and never slow to 
express his opinions whether or not they were called 
for. His irritability under criticism caused him much 
pain, and his inability to let his critics alone was the 
occasion of many quarrels. Whatever his faults, 
however, this was conspicuously true of him, that 
those who knew him longest loved him best, and only 
integrity of character can stand the test of long 
acquaintance. 

He died in September, 1851, and lies buried in the 
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churchyard of Christ's Church at Cooperstown. The 
poet Bryant delivered one of his most brilliant 
memorial addresses before the friends of the dead 
novelist in the following winter. All the praise 
bestowed in this oration upon Cooper had been 
proved by a life-long friendship existing between the 
two men. 
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QUESTIONS ON COOPER. 

How much younger was Cooper than Irving? 

What new era in our national development began with his birth? 

Where was he bom? What fact in his father's life accounts for 
this? 

Where is Lake Otsego? Describe the scenery about this lake. 

Where is Cooperstown and why so named? 

Give several reasons why this region was well adapted to be the 
residence of such a novelist as Cooper. 

Speak of Cooper's opportunities at the Academy. 

What sort bf schools were the old Academies? 

How was C oper further fitted for College? 

What college did he enter? What of his cai'eer there? 

What business was selected as Cooper's life work? How was it 
learned in those days? How is it learned to-day? 

Of what value was it to Cooper in his story writing? Illustrate 
your answer. 

What can y^ou say of the relations of Captain Lawrence and 
Cooper? 

Why did Cooper give up his business? 

Speak fully of his wife and her family. 

What can you say of Cooper's home life? 

Describe the incident which started Cooper in his career of 
writing? 

What was his first book? What can you say of its success? 

What largely caused this result? 

What difficulty did Cooper have to contend with that never 
troubled Scott? 

What were some of the things which made "The Spy" a 
success? 

Why did Cooper move to New York? 

What was '' The Bread and Cheese Club?" 

Who were some of its prominent members? 

Who was *' Leather-Stocking" ? What books are called by the 
name of this character and why? 

What development did Cooper work out In^thls character In 
the course of the series? 
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What can you say of the pay Cooper received for his books? 

When did Cooper go to Europe and how long did he stay? 

How did he defend us while abroad? 

What features of the old country pleased him and how did he 
profit by them? 

What country was his favorite? What city? 

How did America Impress him on his return? What reasons 
were there for this condition of things? 

How did he show his disapproval of American manners? 

What led to the famous quarrel with his neighbors ? 

How did the quarrel result? Was Cooper justified In the 
quarrel? 

Why did Interest In Cooper's novels decline during his last 
years? 

Explain the dlflTerence between the novel of adventure and the 
domestic novel. 

In what other kinds of writing did Cooper excel besides the 
novel? 

What are some of the s rongjest points In Cooper's literary style? 

What is his greatest work? 

What character did he create? 

Make a list of the good points in Cooper's character. 

Name some of the bad points and show how the former out- 
weighed the latter. 

Where would you look for Cooper's grave? 

SUBJECTS FOR LANGUAGE WORK. 

1. The Scenery of Otsego Lake. 

2. A Day with Leather-Stocking. 

3. Cooper, Our Defender Abroad. 

4. Cooper, Our Censor at Home. 
4. Cooper and His Critics. 

6. Cooper and His Neighbors. 

7. Cooper and Irving Contrasted. 

OUTLINE OF COOPER'S LIFE. 
I. Birth In 1789, the beginning of the Constitutional 
period In United States History. 

1. At Burlington, New Jersey. 

2. Of Quaker parentage. 
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II. Boyhood. 

1. Father acquired tract of land near Otsego Lake. 

a. Village of Cooper stown founded. 

6. Wild scenery, inhabited by Indians and wild 

animals, stimulating to a man of Cooper's 

inclinations. 

2. Education. 

a. At the village academy. 
6. Under an English tutor. 

c. Enters Yale at age of thirteen. Quick to 

learn, but so unruly as to be dismissed 
after three years* attendance. 

d. Trained for the Navy. Absence of naval 

schools made apprenticeship from the 
lowest to the highest position on ship- 
board necessary. 
III. Manhood. 

1. War of 1812 imminent. 

a. Cooper sent with others to build a brig for 
Lake Ontario. (See '* Pathfinder.") 

h. Served on Lake Champlain. 

c. Served under Captain Lawrence. (Paul 
Jones in ''The Pilot" reflects this 
acquaintance.) 

2. Marriage to Miss De Lancey. 

rt. Of Huguenot descent. 
6. Of Tory family 

c. Happy home life in spite of differences of 
opinion. 
8. Accidental beginning of his writing. 

*' Precaution " a failure, because the scene was 
laid in England among the nobility of 
whom Cooper knew little. 

4. " The Spy " a success. 

5. Removal to New York. 

a. Member of " Bread and Cheese Club." 
h. Intimate with leading literary men. 

6. •* Leather-Stocking Tales." 

a. Leather-Stocking, an old trapper, a leading 
character In each one. 
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6. ** Pioneers " first and poorest of series. 

c. Others of the series: ''Last of the 

Mohicans," "The Deerslayer," ''The 
Pathfinder," and " The Prairie." 

d. Character of Leather-Stocking. 

(1) Purely American. Cooper's creation. 

(2) Develops under Cooper's hand from 

a commonplace old trapper in " The 
Pioneers" to a philosopher and a 
poet in the "Last of the Mohicans." 

7. Visits Europe with his family, 1826. 

a. Italy his favorite country ; Paris his favor- 
ite city. 

h. Did much literary work abroad. 

c. Defended his countrymen against false and 
ridiculous charges. 

8. Return to America in 1833. 

a. Disappointed in the intellectual growth of 

his countrymen. 
6. Writings censuring American manners. 

9. Quarrel with neighbors over part of his father's 

estate. 

a. Successful in the contest. 

6. Cooper's books in the village library ordered 
burned. (Not carried out.) 

c Endless libel suits against various news- 
papers that had taken sides against him 
in the coutroversy. 

IV. Death in September, 1851. 

Burial in churchyard at Coo;erstown. 

V The Man. 

Truthful, fearless, uncompromising, sensitive, impul- 
sive, pure-minded, partisan, aristocratic, ingenuous. 
VL Literary style. 

Pure, simple, strong, breathing of untrammelled out- 
door existence; weakest in portrayal of character 
and strongest In description of scenes and narration 
of events. 




STATUE OF HALLEGK IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK. 



JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE, 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 

(TWO LITERARY FRIENDS.) 

We have spoken of the delightful prose of Wash- 
ington Irving, and of the thrilling novels of Cooper in 
our foniier talks on American writers. It is now our 
pleasant duty to take up some of the poets who have 
brightened with their fine, beautifully colored poetry 
the literature of New York during the early years of 
this century. 

Have you ever thought of the difference between 
prose and poetry more than as it appears on the 
printed page before you — the one written in stanzas, 
the other in paragraphs? If you have not, let us 
see what some of the differences are : The subject in 
poetry must be pleasing, in prose, it may not be so. 
The language in poetry must be beautiful, adapted to 
the thought to be expressed, while good prose may 
consist of even commonplace language. The thought 
in poetry must be pure, elevated and beautiful, while 
prose must at times deal with the opposite sentiments. 
Perhaps we can better understand each other if we use 

45 
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an illustration, — to read prose is like taking a direct 
and open road to reach a certain point, while in 
poetry one treads a beautiful winding path, gathering 
flowers by the way, and now and then even stopping 
to admire the clear, blue sky above — conscious of 
all the beauty which surrounds him as he advances to 
a given end — in prose the end is everything ; in 
poetry it is one of many things, and, in so far as 
good i)ro8e deviates from the straight way to an end, 
so far is it j^oetwal prose. 

Contrary to the history of literature in other 
countries, the literature of our own land began with 
prose, because perhaps early in our history we had 
momentous questions to settle, such as the one regard- 
ing our independence, what form of government we 
should adopt, what our financial system should be. 
All of the questions, from their very nature, had to be 
discussed in prose, and it was only when these great 
issues were finally settled that our peoi)le had time to 
write poetry 

It is eminently proper and natural that the first 
really poetical productions should have come from 
men whose familiar haunts were the cosy nooks of the 
lordly Hudson, the most beautiful of our rivers, and 
that New York, the commercial metropolis of the 
Union, with its clubs and genial society, should be 
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the home of our first great poets instead of Boston, 
where Puritanism discouraged all worldly pleasures. 

Of literary friendships and partnerships we have 
many illustrations in English literature, from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher of Elizabeth's time,to Charles and 
Mary Lamb of the present century. Among Ameri- 
can writers Drake and Halleck were not only life-long 
friends, but they wrote enough together to make 
them more, — literary partners. The circumstance of 
their meeting and becoming such intimate friends is 
no less striking and picturesque than their most beau- 
tiful poems. See if you do not call it a poetical 
meeting. Several acquaintances were assembled 
together talking of the probable joys of a future life, 
when Halleck remarked that he could imagine no 
more delightful occupation than to sit in the lap of 
yonder rainbow and read Tom Campbell. Drake, his 
poetic soul touched by such a picture, grasped 
Halleck's hand and exclaimed, " We must be. friends," 
and certainly true friends they were while Drake lived, 
and when the sod closed above him no one ever wrote 
a nobler poem or sang a sweeter song than did 
Halleck in the one beginning : — 

** Green be the turf above thee 
Friend of my better days ! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise.*' 
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Both men were born five years before the oj>ening 
of our century, but while to Drake was given only 
twenty-five sweet years of life, to Halleck it was 
granted to live to be seventy-seven. Both men came 
from Puritanical stock, the one a direct descendant 
of Sir Francis Drake, the famous sea-rover, the 
other of John Eliot, the great friend and preacher to 
the Indians. Here we must cease talking of them 
both and turn our attention to each by himself. 

Drake's family early settled in Boston, but they 
soon moved into New York State where they acquired 
a considerable estate. Joseph was an only son and 
one of four children who were early left orphans and 
with little on which they could depend for support, so 
that his early lines speak w4th a bitterness, which 
experience only could engender, of homelessness and 
neglect. 

In all his trials, however, he possessed the heart 
and hope of a nobleman, feeling sure that even the 
most menacing obstacles could finally be overcome. 
In this spirit he picked up a fair education in English 
and French, and an almost unlimited store of general 
information upon which a most tenacious memory 
kept a remarkable hold. He early conceived a great 
affection for the characters he read of and he was fond 
of representing them when by himself. He wrote 
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poetry very young, as did also his two sisters. Some 
of his earliest poetry is embodied in his more mature 
works, with but little change. 

After working some years as a clerk, he gave up 
the employment as distasteful and began the study of 
medicine. He was about eighteen at this time and it 
was then that he first met Halleck. Shortly after- 
ward he was married to the daughter of a wealthy 
Scotch ship builder of New York. Perhaps, as 
Halleck said, Drake would have written more poetry 
had it not been for this wealthy marriage, but one 
cannot help thinking that the love lavished upon the 
•young poet by his wife, and the happy home they 
created for themselves and only daughter, and their 
friends, were things which could be but poorly 
exchanged for a little more fame. 

Fitz, as Drake was fond of calling Halleck, was 
groomsman at his wedding, he was present at the 
christening of his child, and was his only correspond- 
ent during his trip to Europe. 

Regarding his part in the wedding ceremony, 
Halleck writes to his sister in the following manner, 
though just why, it is difficult to say, unless we 
attribute it to a very strong belief in his own method 
of " single blessedness " : " He is perhaps the hand- 
somest man in New York — a face like an angel, a 
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form like an Apollo, and as I well know that his 
person is a true index to his mind, I felt myself 
during the ceremony as committing a crime in aiding 
and assisting in such a sacrifice." 

A few months before his marriage Drake wrote the 
works upon which his fame as a poet rests, "Culprit 
Fay." In exquisiteness of sentiment, beauty of expres- 
sion, and delicacy of morality, this poem is not 
surpassed in the English language ; in middle life we 
delight in it, and, to the declining years of age, there 
is still in it a bouyancy and beauty that renews 
childhood and youth. 

Our little Fay or fairy has broken his orignal vow 
and is summoned to the court of the fairy queen. 

Listen to this exquisite introduction and see if you 
can afford to be absent from so interesting an 
assembly : — 



'Tis the middle watch of a summer's night — 
The earth is dark, but the heaven's are bright; 
Naught is seen in the vault on high 
But the moon, and the stars, and the cloudless sky, 
And the flood which rolls its milky hue, 
A river of light on the welkin Blue. 

The stars are on the moving stream, 
And fling, as its ripples gently flow 
A burnished length of wavy beam 
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In an eel-like, spiral line below ; 

The winds are whist, and the owl is still, 

The bat in the shelvy rock is hid. 

And naught is heard on the lonely hill 

Bat the cricket's chirp, and the answer shrill 

Of the gauze-winged katj-did ; 

And the plaint of the wailing whip-poor-will, 

Who moans unseen, and ceaseless sings, 

Ev^er a note of wail and woe, 

Till morning spreads her rosy wings, 

And earth and sky in her glances glow. 

Tis the hour of fairy ban and spell ; 
The wood-tick has kept the hours well ; 
He has counted them all with click and stroke 
Deep in the heart of the mountain oak, 
And he has awakened the sentry elve 
Who sleeps with him in the haunted tree, 
To bid him ring the hour of twelve, 
And call the fays to their revelry ; 
Twelve small strokes on his tinkling bell — 
('Twas made of the white snaiPs pearly shell) ; 
'•'' Midnight comes and all is well ! 
Hither, hither, wing your way ! 
'Tis the dawn of the fairy day." 

Or look at the culprit Fay himself, his delicate 
attire soiled and torn, his wings stained and useless, 
his fairy lamp extinguished. Could any picture 
better illustrate the fact that sin impairs for future 
usefulness? And mark the music of the language and 
lines — sad and slow when our Fay is despondent : — 

The way is long he cannot fly 
His soiled wing has lost its power. 
And he winds adown the mountain high. 
For many a sore and weary hour. 
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But see how tripping and light it is when Fay has 
been restored to purity again : — 

Ye that love the mooirs soft light, 

Hither, hither wend your May, 

Twine ye in a jocund ring, 

Sing and trip it merrily, 

Hand to hand, and wing to wing, 

Round the wild witch-hazel tree 

Hail tbe w^anderer again 

With d ince and song, and lute and lyre, 

Pure his wing, and strong his chain • 

And doubly bright his fairy fii*e 

Twine ye in an airy round, 

Brush the dew, and print the lea; 

Skip and gamliol, hop and bound. 

Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 

The circumstances of writing this gem among poems 
are no less interesting than the poem itself. As 
Cooper, Halleck, and De Kay were wandering beside 
the Hudson one day, a discussion arose comparing 
our American rivers with those of Scotland and 
Germany as to their adaptability to the purposes of 
poetry, and also as to the impossibility of making an 
interesting poem out of purely fanciful characters. 
Drake, always fond of discussion, took the opposite 
side of the question from that taken by the others, and 
in three days produced the Culprit Fay, in which he 
proved both points, for in the Highlands of the 
Hudson is laid the scene, and into this court and 
frolic of the fairies not a human being intrudes. 
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A few days after Drake's return from Europe in 
1818, he and Halleck with another friend were 
chatting, when, for each other's amusement, Drake 
sketched a few satirical lines and Halleck answered 
them in the same spirit. They were pleased with 
them and sent them to the Keiv York Evening Post. 
To their surprise they were published next day w ith 
a very complimentary notice to the unknown writer?*. 
Thus originated the famous " Croaker Papers^'' which 
were contributed more or less frequently for ten years. 
Drake signed himself Croaker^ and Halleck Croaker^ 
junior, while their joint productions were over the 
signature of Croaker and Co. The authorship of 
these lines was kept a most profound secret, though 
the whole town could talk of nothing else, and the 
editor was flooded with imitations of little or no 
merit. After expressing great anxiety to know the 
Croakers personally, the editor was finally gratified, 
but exceedingly surprised, as he expressed it, " to find 
such talent in America." These papers from their 
very nature were perishable, treating as they did of 
the foibles and follies of New York life. On this 
account it is diflScult to find specimens of them. 

A few years later Drake showed that not alone for 
fairy lore could he exercise his poetical power, for then 
he wrote the "American Flag," which every school- 
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boy knows and at the sound of whose lines every 
patriot's heaii; leaps for joy. Analyze such expressions 
as these and see what a power poetical expression is : 
— *' Milky baldrick of the skies," "Pure celestial 
white," "Streakings of the morning light." Such 
songs as this the man must have had in mind who said, 
'' I care not for a nation's lmc8 but show me its songs.^ 

Notwithstanding his promise and power it was 
discoveied that consumption had crept into his system, 
and his physician ordered him to ride on horse-back 
to New Orleans, in hopes of, at least, staying the 
progress of this dread disease. Here he had the 
solicitous attention of a married sister, but all care 
was in vain, for he returned in a few months fatally 
stricken, and all his friends and fiimily could do was 
to sooth his dying hours. During this time Halleck 
was daily at his bedside and, with tears in his eyes 
would say, "Dear eToe, is there not something I can 
get for you?" and Drake would make him happy by 
devising some little want. 

While on his death-bed a friend copied all his 
poems and brought them to him, " See, Joe, what I 
have done." "Burn them, they are valueless," said 
the dying poet. In the slight estimate he put on his 
own writings as well as in his early death, we cannot 
but be reminded of the English Keats, who begged 
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that upon his grave-stone should be carved these 
words, "Here lies one whose name was writ in 
water." But posterity has shown itself wiser than 
either of these young poets by preserving, as choice 
among poetry, the works of both. 

He died in November, 1820, and when the dreary 
days of that melancholy season told his friends that 
he was no more, they all felt what Halleck so tenderly 
uttered, " There will be less sunshine for me here- 
after now that Joe is gone." 

The life of Halleck presents few unusual or interest- 
ing points save where he and Drake are associated. 

Of his descent from John Eliot he was always 
proud, though he wandered far from his Puritan 
doctrines, in later life becoming a liberal adherent of 
the Church of England, with even a leaning toward 
the Romish Church. 

His native town was Guilford, Conn., where he 
remained, part of the time teaching school and part of 
the time as a clerk in a village store, until 1811, when 
he went to New York to try his fortunes in the city. 

His school education began and ended early, but 
not so his general reading and study by himself, for 
quite late in life he so perfectly mastered French as to 
talk and write it like a native. With him Campbell 
and Burns, among poets, were not only favorites, but 
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they seemed to absorb him, as is shown by the fact 
that he could all through his life repeat some of 
Campbell's longest poems, and perhaps the finest 
tribute ever paid to Bums was Halleck's poem 
beginning, 

" There have been loftier themes than his, 
And longer scroUs and louder lyres." 

On reaching New York, Halleck entered the 
counting house of Jacob Barker, where he remained 
several years. Later on he went into similar business 
for himself, but the commercial depression which 
accompanied the War of 1812 caused his failure. 
During this time he continued writing, but he always 
wrote less than those who knew him and his works 
desired. When the satire "Fanny," one of the most 
popular writings of the time, made its appearance, its 
author was even more applauded than had been the 
Oroakers, so that Halleck was prevailed upon to write 
a second pai-t. In this poem the society of New 
York is thoroughly satirized, and it also contains fine 
descriptions of some of the surroundings of New York 
City itself. Of the society of the city, no one could 
be a better judge nor could one be found who had 
better opportunities to observe its workings than he, 
for he was invited everywhere and given the utmost 
attention wherever he went. 
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Perhaps the two pleasantest experiences of these 
years were the happy days he spent with Drake in 
their recreations and joint employments, and the 
continued and extensive correspondence which he 
kept up with his sister Maria, which in its affection 
and confidence reminds one of the charming relations 
which existed between Charles and Mary Lamb. 
The similarity is still more striking when we look 
ahead and see that in the latter part of their lives 
they lived together and both remained unmarried. 

In 1822, Plalleck went abroad. In England he 
visited the usual places that tourists frequent. In 
London and Paris, however, he remained some time, 
for the book stalls of the former and the opportunities 
for learning French in the latter were great induce- 
ments to him. 

His visit to Scotland was one of the most interesting 
as well as profitable parts of his trip, for it inspired 
him with two of his very best poems — "Alnwick 
Castle" and "Burns." It was a beautiful day in 
September when he visited the stronghold of the 
Percies, Alnwick Castle, in the border country 
between England and Scotland,and the impressions of 
the grand old castle and its matchless surroundings 
sunk deep into his heart, so that evening, as he 
reposed in Melrose Inn, ho sketched his thoughts in 
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one of his best poems. As to his tribute to Burns, so 
pleased were the Scotch people with it, that during 
Hallock's life, if an acquaintance of his called at the 
Burns' Cottage there were sure to be sent him some 
mementos of the poet and the kindest greetings of 
the Scotch people. One of the things shown to-day 
to the visitor who looks about the cottage is a framed 
coj)y of Halleck's poem. 

Of Hal leek's best known poem, " Marco Bozzaris," let 
me quote the words of Tuckerman : " It is a curious 
fact that Halleck composed the poem by which he is 
most widely known, with an unconsciousness of its 
superior merit that seems characteristic of i eal poetic 
genius. Among his fellow clerks in the counting 
house was a young man of literary culture and 
disciplined taste to whom he used to confide his 
effusions, to be read over night and reported on at the 
first interval of leisure the next day. One evening 
having missed the usual oppoilunity of quietly 
slipping into his friend's hand the latest "copy of 
verses," he left them at his lodging with, " Will this 
do?" written on the margin. The poem was "Marco 
Bozzaris." Ilis own family did not know of the poem 
until six years later. 

The daughter of Marco Bozzaris studied English 
merely that she might read Halleek's poem in the 
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original, and she was desirous of coming to America' 
for the purpose of greeting the poet who had immor- 
talized her father. The poem was translated twice 
into Greek, once into prose and once into poetry. 

The funniest thing told of this poem is that of a 
German who spoke very poor English, who was 
invited to a dinner at which each guest had to make 
an after-dinner speech. The German confided to 
some of the party who were friends of Hal leek that 
he could not make a speech. Thinking it would be a 
good joke on the poet, who was to be present, they 
advised him to recite Marco Bozzaris, and this he did 
from beginning to end in the most excruciating 
English, and to the great confusion of Ilalleck, who 
for a long time remained ignorant of the real 
perpetrators of the joke. 

A few years after his return from Europe, he 
became chief clerk to John Jacob Astor, with whom 
he remained sixteen years, until the death of his 
employer, who left Halleck a small annuity. During 
these years he lived much of the time at Astor's house 
in the city or at his country house, where Irving also 
spent many happy days. 

Halleck was a member of several leading clubs and 
was much sought by society people. It seems as 
though he met every famous person who came to the 
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city, but a sort of melancholy was settling upon him 
and he prefeiTed not to accept the numerous invitations 
extended him. 

The most romantic episode of these years was a 
soil of love affair with a young girl in Ohio, who over 
the name of " Ellen " wrote him a leap-year letter 
containing a proposal of marriage. Though started in 
jest, the affair led to a spirited correspondence which 
lasted beyond leap-year and in which both people 
became more interested than "Ellen" expected: but 
suddenly, as rare things will, "Fair Ellen " vanished 
from the scene of the poet's life and so ended his last 
and only romance. 

After the death of Astor, he returned to Guilford, 
where he spent the remainder of his years in the quiet 
of a home with his sister. He received many visitors 
and often went to New York to visit the city of his 
earlier experiences, but a time came when he made 
his last visit and returned home to die, after having 
lived through seventy-seven of the most eventful years 
of our history. The personal record he left was as 
pure as snow, though most of his life had been spent 
in a growing and gay city. Though his poems are 
fewer than we could wish, yet those few are of such a 
character as to make them a j)ermanent part of 
American literature. 
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MARCO BOZZARIS. 

At midnight, iu his) guarded tent 

The Turlj was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliauce bent, 

Should tremble at his power : 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring : 
Then pressed that monarch's throne — a king; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden's garden bird. 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzarls ranged his Suliote band, 
True as the steal of their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian's thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 

On old Plat8ea*s day ; 
And now they breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 
With arm to strike and soul to dare. 

As quick, as far as they. 

• An hour passed on — the Turk awoke ; 

That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke — to hear his sentries shriek, 
*' To arms ! they come ! the Greek ! the Greek ! " 
He woke — to die midst flame, and smoke. 
And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke. 

And death shots falling thick and fast 
As lightenings from the mountain cloud; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzarls cheer his band : 
<* Strike — till the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike — for your altars and your fires ; 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires ; 

God — and your native land I '* 
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They fought — like brave men, long and well; 

They piled that ground with Moslem slain, 
They conquered — but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 

And the red field was won ; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Cttlmly, as to a night's repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 

Come to the mother's, when she feels. 
For the flrst time, her first-born's breath ; 

Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail Its stroke ; 
Come in consumption's ghastly form. 
The earthquake shock , the ocean storm ; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 

V/lth banquet song, and dance, and wine; 
And thou art terrible — the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier ; 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony are thine. 

But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word ; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come, when his task of fame Is wrought — 
Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought — 

Come in her crowning hour — and then 
Thy sunken eye's unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 

Of sky and stars to prisoned men - 
Thy grasp Is welcome as the hand 
Of brother In a foreign land ; 
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Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 

To the world seeking Grenoese, 
When the land wind, from woods of palm, 
And orange groves, and fields of balm, 

Blew o'er the Uaytian seas. 

Bozzaris ! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time 
Rest thee — there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 
She wore no funeral weeds for thee. 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like torn branch from death's leafless tree 
In sorrow's pomp and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb : 
But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved, and for a season gone ; 
For thee her poet's lyre is wreathed. 
Her marble wrought, hir music breathed ; 
For thee she rings the birthday bells ; 
Of thee her babes' first lisping tells ; 
For thine her evening prayer is said 
At palace couch and cottage bed ; 
Her soldier closing with the foe, 
Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow ; 
His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years. 
Thinks of thy fate and checks her tears: 

And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak. 

The memory of her buried joys. 
And even she who gave thee birth, 
Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth. 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh : 
For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's ; 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not born to die. 
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QUESTIONS ON DRAKE AND HALLECK. 

How docs the order in which prose and poetry began in America 
differ from the order in other literatures? Why was this so? . 

By several points distinguish between poetry and prose. 

What Is meant by a literary partnership? Name some famous 
ones from English literature. 

Describe the first meeting of Drake and Halleck. Why was it a 
poetical meeting? 

What famous Englishman did Drake count among his ancestors? 

What noted New Englander did Halleck place among his pro- 
genitors? 

In what: year were both men bom? 

Speak of tiie poetry Of Drake's early life. 

What profession did he early embrace? 

Speak of Drake's marriage and of the probable influehce on his 
life work. 

What was the occasion of Drake's wTlting '* Culprit Fay "? How 
long did it take him? What is the story told in the poem? 

Quote to show the beauty of the language employed in this poem. 

What is Drake's best kuown poem? 

What were the '* Croaker Papers "? 

Describe their origin. Why is it so difficult to find specimens of 
these papers? 

What disease early attacked Drake? 

What efforts were made to save his life? 

What estimate did he place on his own works? 

What can you say of Halleck's tribute to Drake? Quote from it. 

What can you say of Halleck's education? 

Who were his favorites among the poets? 

Speak of the intimate relations between Halleck and his sister? 
Of what English brother and sister do they remind us? 

Tell what you can of Halleck's trip abroad. 

What poems were inspired by his visit to Scotland? 

Where is Alnwick Castle? 

How did Halleck gain the favor of the Scotch people? 

Tell all you can of "" Marco Bozzaris," his most famous work. 
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Speak of Halleck's social privileges iu New York. What poem 
grew out of his social relations? 

With what wealthy man was Halleck associated during the later 
yeard of his life? 

Where and when did Halleck die? 

What monument has New York to his memory? 

SUBJECTS FOR LANGUAGE WORK. 

1. Eairies iu Literature. 

2. The Friendship of Halleck and Drake. 

3. Friendship between Men. 

4. Literary Tartn rships. 

5. The Story of Culprit Fay. (Suitable for reproduction.) 

6. The Hudson iu Our Literature. 

7. The Prose History of Man o Bozzaris. 

OUTLINE FOR HALLECK AND DRAKE. 
Two Literary Friends. 
A. Joseph Rodman Drake 

I. Birth in 1795, a descendant of Sir Francis Drake. 
II. Early years. 

1. Left an orplian when young, the main support of 

his three sisters. 

2. Education. 

a. Mostly ** picked up *' through his own indus- 
try, aided by a tenacious memory. 

h. Extended to a goo<l knowledge of English 
and French. 

3. Early wrote poetry tinged with the bitterness of 

his poverty. 

4. Worked as a clerk. 

5. Studied medicine. 

III. Manhood — brief as was that of the English Keats. 

1. Meeting with Halleck and formation of a life-long 

friendship. 

2. '' Culprit Fay " written. 

a. Written on a wager that a purely fanciful 

poem could still be made. 
6. Completed In three days. 

3. Marriage to the daughter of a rich ship-builder. 
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4. '* Croaker Papers " started in 1818. 

a. Satires sketched in sport at first. 

b. Found ready readers. 

c. Perishable, as they treated of foibles of the 

day. 

5. Trip to New Orleans for benefit of his health. 

6. Works collected by a friend. " Burn them, they 

are valueless," Drake's words as they were 
shown him. 
IV. Peath, November, 1820. 

A greater loss to our literature than to his friends, 
who missed him bitterly. 
B. Fitz-Gi-eene Halleck. 

I. Born at Guilford. Conn , 1795, a descendant of John Eliot. 
II. Early years. 

1. Education obtained mostly from general reading. 

2. Employed as a clerk. 

3. Employed as a teacher. 

4. Goes to try his fortune in New York, 1811. 

A clerk In Barker's counting-house. 
til. Manhood. 

1. " Fanny," a satite on New York Society, written 

and widely read. 

2. In banking business for himself — fails, owing to 

general business depression of the time. 

3. Intimacy with his sister Maria kept up until death. 

4. " Croaker Papers " continued after Drake's death 

5. Trip to Europe, 1822. 

a. Studied French in Paris. 

b. Searched for rare books in London. 

c. Visit to Scotland inspired two of his bes^ 

poems, " Alnwick Castle, and *' Burns." 

6. " Marco Bozzaris " written. 

a. One of the most popular of English poems. 
&. Daughter of Marco Bozzaris learned 

English that she might read it in the 

original. 

7. A clerk to John Jacob Astor. 

8. Spends last days with his sister at Guilford. 
IV. Death at Guilford, 1872 

V. Memorial monument in Central Park, New York. 




BBYANT. 



\VILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

** Not for the eye familiar grown 

Witli charms to common sight denied, — 
The marvellous gift he shares alone 
With him who wallsed by Rydal side. 

Not for rapt hymn nor woodland lay. 
Too grave for smiles, too sweet for tears, 

We speak his praise who wears to-day 
The glory of his seventy years.'* 

**• His life is now his noblest strain ; 
His manhood better than his verso." 

— IVhittier* 

'' Of one hundred and seventy-one poems by Bryant, more than 
a hundred treat of some natural object, scene, or phenomenon." 

— D. J. Hill, 

To-day we stand at the climax in the scale of 
literary growth in New York, for we are about to 
study Bryant, not as our great and almost perfect 
nature-poet alone, but as the journalist, the scholar, 
the traveler and the orator as well. An admirable 
character he is, too, for study, for so evenly are the 
qualities blended which make him great in all these 
capacities that he truly merits the title of The Great 
American ; indeed we might enlarge the epithet to 
The Greatest American, and not do violence to the 
truth. 
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A beneficent Providence gave this man a long life 
time — nearly eighty-four years — of which all, 
except the years of childhood, were spent in the 
midst of affairs most important to us as a nation, and 
not one of which passed him by, or touched him but 
lightly, for he was always foremost in the struggle, 
feeling with his manly heart what his great, wise head 
carried out. No better review of American History 
could be given than by carefully studying the political 
side of his life. As a boy he made his voice heard 
beyond his native town when the w^ar of 1812 w^as 
bringing commercial woe to New England. On the 
Missouri Compromise he felt and wrote strongly, and 
when Jackson was compelled to use force in putting 
down "nullification,'' Bryant stood by him as the young 
editor of a rising journal. In the financial trouble 
which followed, Bryant, always a keen student of 
political science, presented what have since proved to 
be sound principles. On the Texas question he was 
consistent with his opinions on the abolition of 
slavery, and when the great Civil War came no one 
regretted it more than he or longed more sincerely 
for its close. Durino: the struo:o:le he encouraged the 
soldiers, and when it was ended his magnanimous soul 
was charged " with malice toward none." When 
Lincoln was killed he bowed with the rest of the 
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nation in profound sorrow. When our prosperity 
was announced by the great exposition of 1876, he 
showed that, though eighty-two years had settled on 
his devoted head, he could still sing a song from 
a young heart. Thus after a good fight he left us, 
thankful for his having been, but still regretful that 
so useful a life could not be prolonged indefinitely. 

Bryant, like Halleck, though identified with New 
York and its literature, was a native of New England, 
having been born at Cummington, Massachusetts, 
November 3, 1794. His mother, as he tells us, was a 
stately woman, and his father. Dr. Peter Bryant, was 
noted in all the country round as a cultivated, 
scholarly man and a successful physician. The region 
of young Bryant's biilh and early years was one of 
the most rugged and picturesque in the East — the 
western portion of Massachusetts. The mountains 
seem piled upon each other, but they are not lack- 
ing in beautiful valleys, abounding in rich meadows, 
splendid trees, and gorgeous flowers in their season. 
Crystal mountain lakes and little cascades seem to 
dimple the face of the landscape and make it smiley as 
the poet is so fond of expressing it. As well almost 
grow up in such a section as in the matchless North 
of England where Wordsworth was born and where 
he developed into an interpreter of Nature. Bryant 
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drew from the hills and mountains about his early 
home what Wordsworth absorbed from the lakes 
and heights of his own loved region, and it is more 
than a fancied similarity in their inspiration and 
their song that makes us call Bryant the American 
Wordsworth. 

Notwithstanding the beauty of the region from 
a poet's standpoint, the conditions of life were hard in 
these sequestered valleys, and Bryant's father had his 
share of these trials to bear. His patients regulated 
his fees and paid him what they could, and his 
exposure in inclement weather in making his calls 
soon broke down a rugged constitution. What his 
mother's life was can best be judged by extracts from 
her diary, which is filled with such items as these : 
"Made Austin a coat ; " " Spun four skeins of tow ; " 
" Spun thirty knots of linen ; " " Taught Cullen his 
letters;" "Made a pair of breeches ; '* "Wove four 
yards and went a quilting ; " " Washed and ironed." 

As there w^ere no large schools in the vicinity, the 
early education of the children devolved upon the 
father and mother. As the boys were engaged in 
work on the farm as soon as they were old enough, 
and the girls assisted in the labor of the household, 
the long winter evenings were the time especially 
devoted to the instruction of the children. Dr. 
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Bryant's library was an unusually good one for the 
time, strong not only in medical works, but contain- 
ing as well most of the classics in English literature. 

The children were fond of reading; — stretched out 
on the floor by the birchwood fire, their only light. 

Pope was a favorite with the father and the boys. 
The works of Scott and Byron were eagerly read 
as they appeared, and when Wordsworth came among 
them, though they paid little attention to his elaborate 
poetic theories, they caught the spirit of out-door 
things, and loved him and his hills, — which they knew 
not, — for the sake of their own hills, which they did 
know ; not, perhaps, merely as features in a beautiful 
landscape, but as the hiding place of squirrels, wood- 
c'mcks, or rabbits, or the store-houses of nuts and 
fruits in their season. With the Bryant boys this 
almost constant out-door exploration took the place 
of companionship of other boys, for they were much 
by themselves. 

The out-door exercise was invaluable to Cullen, 
as he was, from the first, a very delicate child and 
of a naturally studious disposition. 

In these early days, too, began that minute 
examination of trees and flowers which in after 
years made Bryant an authority in Botany and 
the sweetest of all our singers in the contemplation 
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of our beautiful wild-wood flowers. Look over hi8 
poems and notice the attention he gives to flowers, 
from the yellow violet " that Spring first plants in the 
watery mould," to the blue gentian, 

*' That openest when the quiet Ught 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night." 

As he gazes at our great prairies, his song is not of 
their vastness or their abundant crops, but it begins 
"These prairies glow with flowers," and in the death 
of the flowers he sees his friends departing. It is 
a delight to remember that it was in his childhood 
years that he gathered in his susceptible heart the 
material which enabled him to paint the autumn 
woods, or stir in imagination the gentle summer 
breeze that just fans the cheek — pictures and airs 
which might grace a paradise. 

All the Bryant children were fond of poetry, but 
Cullen took a livelier interest in it than any of the 
others. When only five years of age he delighted to 
" preach," as he cjilled it, from a high chair the hymns 
of "Watts." For years he had been in the habit of 
adding to the prayer taught him by his mother the 
petition that he might write poetry. As an answer to 
this prayer, at eight he composed original verses 
which attracted attention in the village, and at 
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thirteen he wrote the "Embargo," a political poem 
aimed against Jefferson's policy in resisting the 
encroachments on our commerce. It was published 
in Boston, but people would not believe that it was 
written by a boy only thirteen years old. And so 
closes the childhood of this " delicate and slender 
child, with locks of light brown hair." 

^' I look again and there rises 
A forest wide and wild, 
And in it the boy is wandering, 
No longer a little child. 

He murmnrs his own rude verses 
As he roams the woods alone ; 

I see him next in his chamber 
When he sits him down to write 

The rhvmes he framed in his rambles, 
And he cons them with delight. 

A kindly figure enters, 

A man of middle age, 
And points to the line just written, 

And 'tis blotted from the page." 

Thus his father watched over his progress and 
decided to give the boy a college education. Young 
Bryant at once began his preparation by the study of 
Latin with his uncle, Rev. Thomas Snell. His 
progress was rapid, and he found time to ramble in 
the woods, so that his general health improved as 
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well. After eight months he returned home. It was 
a joyous welcome he received from his four brothers 
and two sisters, though in his absence the farmhouse 
seemed to have shrunken and the ceilings to have 
dropped a foot or two from -their original height. 
After a vacation spent mostly in the hay field he again 
took up his preparation for college — this time by 
studying mathematics and Greek. Greek was his 
especial delight — he not only studied it, but at 
night dreamed it as well. Williams college being 
near by, he passed the examinations and entered the 
sophomore class. The life here was delightful to him, 
not for the pranks which are now so frequently 
enjoyed by young college students, but for the 
opportunities offered for good solid study. Thinking 
it an advantage to pursue his studies in more than 
one college, at the end of three terms, he procured an 
honorable dismissal from Williams, with a view to 
entering Yale. As the time approached, however, 
for entering this college, it became more and more 
evident that his father could not support him at New 
Haven, and the plan of a complete college education 
was given up. The next question to settle was what 
his life work should be. He had read much from his 
father's medical books, and to be, like him, a 
physician, was his first thought. The physical wear 
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and tear of this profession, however, was considered 
too much for his delicate constitution, and it was 
decided that he should study law instead. 

Before looking at him as a student of law, let us 
see what some of these lines were which he 
framed in his rambles. Thus early in life he wrote 
what many consider his greatest work -"Thanatoj)- 
sis." Why so young a person should be attracted by 
so solemn a subject is somewhat of a mystery, but 
he was filled with his own idea of life and death and 
longed to put it on pa})er. Contrary to his usual 
custom, he did not submit the poem to his father's 
criticism, but instead hid it away in his desk. It was 
discovered by his father later on, when young Bryant 
was away from home. The delighted father carried it 
to a neighbor, and with tears in his eyes, exclaimed, 
''Oh, read this; it is Cullen's." It was shortly after- 
ward published in the North American lie view ^ of 
which Dana, the life-long friend of the Bryants, was 
then editor. But somehow the impression was gained 
that the poem was the work of the father instead of 
the son. Men went long distances to see the supposed 
author of so remarkable a poem, for he was then a 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature. The })ub- 
lication of this work in 1817, five years after it w^as 
written, marks an epoch in our literary growth — 
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from that time to the present it may be considered 
that we have had a national literature. 

^^ And next in a hall of justice, 

Scarcely grown to manly years, 
Mid the hoary-headed wranglers, 
The blender youth appears. 

With a beating heart he rises, 

And with a burning cheek, 
And the judges kindly listen 

To hear the young man speak.'* 

After he com})leted his law studies and was 
admitted to the bar, then came the same perplexing 
question that comes to every young lawyer, Where 
shall I settle? Boston, the city of literature and 
business, was naturally the goal he sought, but how 
could a young man, unknown and without money and 
experience, live in Boston while his clients were 
coming to him ? In this extremity he decided that he 
must begin in some smaller place, so he chose Plain- 
field, a mountain village not far from Cummington. 
As he walked over the little town, for the first time 
with a view to settling there, he felt very desolate, 
and as he gazed upon the gorgeous sunset of that first 
day, a solitary bird winged its flight past him through 
the roseate splendor, and lost itself in the far dis- 
tance. When he reached the room where he was to 
stay that night the vision lingered with him, and he 
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wrote the "Lines to a Waterfowl,' one of the jjems 
of his own and of all poetry. Ills own anxiety at 
the time inspired those solemn lines of faith with 
which it closes : — 

** He who from zone to zone 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flighty 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright." 

He lived in this place less than a year, and then 
went to Great Barrington, where he practised his 
profession until, at the advice of friends and the 
dictates of his own heart, he gave up toiling for 
the "dregs of men" to henceforth devote himself to 
a literary life. In his law business he was honorable 
and successful, though his heart was more with his 
poetry, which was attracting wide-spread attention. 

Before he abandoned the law, two events, the one 
very sad, the other very joyful, came into his life. 
He was called to mourn the loss of his ever-helpful 
father, who was hardly beyond the prime of life. 

*•* Another change and I see him 
Approach his dwelling place, 
When a fair-haired woman meets him, 
With a smile on her young face." 

This woman was Frances Fairchild, "Fairest of all 
the Rural Maids." Nothing? too strong? can be said in 
characterizing the beauty of their life together. The 
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prayer with which it began seemed an index to their 
forty-five years of wedded harmony. Her health, 
always delicate, was the subject of his greatest 
solicitude, and when she rose from a sick bed, given 
to him, as it seemed, for a second time, he records 
ihe fact in one of his most beautiful poems — "The 
Life That Is." She was the inspiration of many 
others of his best poems, "The Future Life," 
among them. To hear the tone in which he uttereiJ 
her name, Frances, one could not help wishing with 
him that she might retain the same beloved name in 
heaven. When in 1866 she died and left him, even 
the glorious face of Nature lost a charm by her not 
being able to view it with him. 

" Another change and I see him 
Where the city's ceaseless coil 
Sends ap a mighty murmur 
From a thousand modes of toil. 

And there 'mid the clash of presses, 

He plies the busy pen 
In the battles of opinion 

That divide the sons of men." 

The law abandoned, he decided to visit New York, 
and see what the prospects were in that city for him. 
Here he found and made many friends, the Sedge- 
wicks, Cooper, Halleck, Verplanck. The city itself 
was much improved from what it was in the early 
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days of Irving, but still it was far from what it now 
is. It was lighted by oil lamps, taverns served the 
place of the clubs ^vith which the city now abounds. 
People lived close together and mingled familiarly, 
so that it was an easy matter for a young and rising 
poet to get into good society. At the Bread and 
Cheese Club,Biyant met some of the leading men of 
the day, and soon became a valued member of the 
Club. 

Though his prospects were not bright, he longed 
for his family, and he decided to bring them to the 
city. He did some editorial work on the ^i'etv York 
Review, and in it published many of his poems. It 
was not until 1826 that his connection with the 
Evening Post began, at first as assistant editor, and, 
after a year, as its editor-in-chief. This position he 
held for more than fifty years, the most inn)ortant 
half century in our history. The journal on which 
Mr. Bryant now began work was one of the oldest in 
the city, having been founded in 1800 under the 
auspices of such men as Hamilton. Coleman, the first 
editor, a scholar and a lawyer, gave an intellectual 
tone to the paper which it has ever since retained, and 
which Bryant was admirably adapted to sustain. 
Organized as a Federalist paper, it adhered to this 
party until its disappearance at the close of the War 
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of 1812. It then became somewhat independent until 
about the time of Jackson's presidency, when it sup- 
ported him. When, however, the Republican party 
was organized, Bryant was one of the leading men in 
the movemc^nt and the Evening Pout a strong support. 
What it' means to be at the head of a great newspaper 
through momentous struggles can l)est l>e understood 
by a study of Bryant's career as a journalist. It 
certainly takes a wise head to justly discriminate in 
great issues, and Bryant, grounded as he always 
seenu'd to be on the principals of right, and of politi- 
cal science, never showed greater })ower than as editor 
of the Post. To him the national struggles w^ere 
personal, and, when they were at their height, he 
suffered as if personally afflicted. In these trying 
times it is interesting to see what relief he found in 
})oetry. "The Little People of the Snow," one of the 
j)urest and most beautiful fairy poems in the language, 
was written by the jaded editor when politics seemed 
to him a maze too intricate for any to tread. 

'^ I look aud the clashing presses 
And the town are seen no more, 
And there the poet is wandering 
A strange and foreign shore. 

And now lie stands in wonder 

On an icy Alpine height; 
Now pitches his tent in the desert 

Where the jackal yells at night. 
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Now far in the North Sea Islands 

Sees day in the midnight sky ; 
Now gathers the fair strange fruitage 

Where isles of the Southland lie." 

In 1834 he left the turmoil and excitement of 
politics to tuke his first trip abroad. He had become 
a good scholar in the languages of southern Europe, 
and was much interested in the literature and institu- 
tions of these countries. His delight in the pictures 
and scenery of Italy was that of a painter, and his 
intimacy with artists at home and abroad shows how 
much the word-painter sympathized with those who 
plied the brush. His return from Europe was sudden, 
but five times afterward he crossed the ocean, once 
penetrating to the far East — the Holy Land and 
Egypt. His sketches of travel were usually short, 
contributed to the Evening Pont^ and so busy did 
these keep him that we look in vaia for long letters 
to personal friends. Besides these trips across the 
ocean, he visited Cuba to study its system of slavery 
and its tropical vegetation. He also visited the 
Southern States, and was everywhere hosi)itably 
received. He returned this hospitality with a courtesy 
that was highly appreciated by the Southern })eople. 

** I see him a?ain at h)s dwelling, 
Where over the little lake, 
The rose trees droop in their beauty 
To meet the image they make." 
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Until 1845 Bryant's home was in the crowded city, 
though his heart always bounded with joy when he 
found himself, even for a short time, in the country. 
In that year he i)urchased a line estate on Long Island 
near the village of Roslyn. The old-fashioned Quaker 
house on the estate he at first intended to remove, but 
later on he decided to remodel it instead of building 
a new one. The rooms were large and airy and 
abundantly supplied with fire-places ornamented with 
old Dutch tiles. The poet added verandas and bay 
windows and planted all sorts of vines to clamber 
over the building. The interior was changed to make 
it convenient and even elegant. To the study we 
always turn with the most eager eyes, for here we see 
the poet and his books — the former the picture of 
a Greek philosopher who never showed the feebleness 
of old age, but only its dignity and reverence, as if 
he had lived for centuries, and was likely to live on 
more years yet. His books, though numerous, were 
choice, and how well he studied them is shown by his 
translations and other literary work. Notwithstand- 
ing his scholarly habits, as with Wordsworth, his real 
study was out of doors, where he planted and trimmed 
his trees and vines and watched the growth of rare 
plants from far ofl' regions. As he decorated his 
house with the paintings of well-beloved artists, 
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SO in his irroundj^ were to be found rave trees and 
shrubs. Here a lordly tree indiofenous to Greece 
stands beside a native oak that seems to grow more 
majestic from its very i)roximity to its classic 
neighlwr. Imagine acres of choice garden and 
grounds containing an exquisite little lake and numer- 
ous cottages for his friends and relatives, the whole 
commanding a fine view of the Sound and the hills 
beyond, all this, with the form of our poet busy in 
the leafy foliage, and you have Cedarmere, Bryant's 
retreat from the care and anxiety of the office and the 
city, where he enjoyed his family and friends, 
and made companions of the trees and flowers — 
sweet source of inspiration to our majestic nature 
poet. 

Still he toiled on for a part of each day at the ofliice 
of the Evening PoM, battling hard for what he con- 
sidered the right side, and now and then stealing away 
for a few months in Europe, but a great trouble 
menaced him. 

*' For in that pleasant dwelling, 
On the rack of ceaseless pain, 
Lies she who smiles so sweetly, 
And prays for ease in vain. 

And I know that his heart is breaking. 

When over those dear eyes 
The darkness slowly gathers, 

And the loved and loving dies. 
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A ^rave is scooped in the hillside, 

Where orten, at eve or morn, 
He lays the blooms of the garden — 

He and his youngest born.*' 

The Civil War had just closed when the illness of 
his wife grew more violent. Hoping that a change 
of residence would do her good, he purchased the old 
homestead at Cummington, but vain were his efforts, 
for she did not live to try the change. 

** And well I know that a brightness 
From his life has passed away, 
And a smile from the green earth's l^eauty, 
And a glory from the day." 

He and his youngest daughter, Julia, set out on his 
last trip to Europe, but foreign lands had no charm 
for him now that his wife w^as gone, so he returned to 
Cedarmere and settled down to the translation of the 
'Iliad" and "Odyssey," as work lighter and therefore 
better suited to his age than original composition. In 
this work he aimed at simplicity so that the common 
people might enjoy Homer. So great was his success 
that his work must ever stand among the best trans- 
lations of the Greek poet. 

Though bowed down by a great sorrow, Bryant's 
closing years were tranquil and honored beyond the 
usual measure of even great men. At home his 
grandchildren prattled about his knee, and abroad 
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men could not do enough to show him how they loved 
and honored him. In the midst of all this homsige, 
I know of nothing more beautiful than his simple, 
childlike attitude. He thought it a mystery that so 
many honors should l>e showered upon him, never 
dreaming how great and worthy he was. 

One of the most notable of these public demonstra- 
tions was when a committee of twenty-five leadinj^ 
gentlemen of New York and Brooklyn presented the 
poet, on his eightieth l)irthday, with the Bryant 
vase. Something of the kind had long been planned, 
and when it was decided that a memorial vase was the 
most appropriate thing, five thousand dollars was 
raised for the purpose, and steps were taken to get 
a fine design. Silversmiths all over the country vied 
with each other in presenting to this committee beau- 
tiful designs. One of the simplest was finallv chosen, 
the work of Mr. Whitehouse of Tiffany's, New York. 
What guided Mr. Whitehouse in his design we can 
see from his own words : " When the Bryant testi- 
monial was first mentioned to me my thoughts at once 
flew to the country — to the crossing of the l)oughs of 
the trees, to the plants and flowers, and to a general 
contemplation of Nature ; and these, together with 
a certain Homeric influence, produced in my mind the 
germ of the design — the form of a Greek vase, with 
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the most l)eautiful Ainerican flowers growinor round 
and entwining themselves gracefully about it, each 
breathing its own paiiicular story as it grew." These 
designs were worked on the surface by the repousse 
[)rocess, beating the cold metal into the desired form. 
Think of the amount of artistic labor this required, 
and one can readily see of how little value were the 
n)ere silver and gold of which the vase was composed 
as compared with the work expended upon it — 
divide the value of the completed vase into fifty parts, 
only one should stand for the metal. We cannot 
dwell longer on this beautiful product of American 
art and industry, but let me only add that it is well 
worth the most careful study to see how much of 
Bryant's life and how many of our American flowers 
and products are there represented. (Beautiful illus- 
trations of the vase as a whole, and in detail, may 
be found in Vol. 53 of Harper's Magazine^ July, 
1876.) 

A whole race of poets had risen since Bryant began 
his poetry, Longellow, Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, 
Holmes ; but still Bryant held his place of pre- 
eminence. Many of his friends, old and young, had 
died and left him waiting by thjit mystic gate that 
sometime, somehow, opens for us all. Expressed in 
his own words this was his attitude — waiting. 
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'* Beside a massive gatewny, built up in days gone by, 
Upon whose top the clouds in eternal shadow lie, 
While streams the evenin f sunshine on quiet wood and lea, 
I stand and calmly wait till the hinges turn for me." 

It was while engaged in one of the most character- 
istic works of his public life that the "gate opened," 
and he passed away from our sight. Always just and 
eloquent in his estimate of public men, he was often, 
during his long life, called upon to pronounce 
memorial addresses. May 29, 1878, was one of these 
occasions. The bust of Mazzini, the Italian patrit)t, 
w^as to be unveiled in Central Park, and Bryant, who 
had been intensely interested in the union of Italy, 
w^as invited to deliver one of the addresses. It is 
thought that he stood too long in the hot sun in 
delivering his speech, for as he was about to enter a 
friend's house where he had been invited to dine, he 
fell heavily on the stone steps, and was picked up in 
an unconscious condition, from which he never rallied. 
He died June 12, and was buried two days later 
beside his w^ife in Roslyn cemetery near his own 
beloved Cedarmere, and in the month of all others for 
which he had expressed a preference more than sixty 
years before. 

*' Twere pleasant, that in leafy June, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound, 
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The 8exton*s hand my ^rave to make, 

The rich green mountain turf should break.*" 

Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 
Earth green beneath the feet, 
And be the damp mouM gently pressed 
Into my narrow place of rest. 

There through the long, long summer hours, 

The golden light should lie, 
And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 

Stand in their beauty by. 
The oriole should bnild and tell 
His love- tale close beside my cell ; 

The idle butterfly 
Should rest hira there, and there be heard 
The housewife bee and humming-bird.*' 
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QUESTIONS ON BRYANT. 

What were some of the lending events in our history which 
occurred during Bryant's lifetime? What was his attitude toward 
each? 

To which of the literary centres does Bryant belong? 

What part of his life identifies him most thoroughly with this 
city? 

Where was Bryant born? 

Describe carefully this section. 

Show how Bryant's residence here influenced his poetry. 

What English poet does Bryant most resemble? Select striking 
points of resemblance between the two. 

How were they unlike 

Describe Bryant's parents. 

How and why were they so largely instrumental in Bryant's early 
education? 

How does Brvant describe himself as a child? 

What influence did his delicate constitution have on his laier 
life? 

What were Bryant's earliest literary productions? 

How was Bryant prepared for college? 

What college did he enter and why? 

Why did he withdraw before completing the course? 

What profession did he adopt? Why this in preference to his 
father's? 

Describe the writing of '^ Thanatopsis." 

What is the meaning of the title? When and in what was it 
first published? 

Give five points that mark this poem as great in English poetry. 

Tell what you can of Bryant as a lawyer. Why did he give up 
the profession ? 

Who was Frances Fairchlld? Name several of Bryant's poems 
in which she figures. 

Why did Bryant move to New York? 

What friends did he soon make there? 
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Tell all you can of Bryant's career in connection with the 
Evening Pout? 

Speak of Bryant's travels. Why have we so few letters of 
travel from him? 

Where is Cedarmere? 

Descril)e the house and grounds. 

What scientific bent did Bryant carry out in his grounds? 

How did the death of his wife affect him? 

What work did he take up in his old age? Speak of the value 
of the work when completed. 

What other tr.mslations have we of the same work? 

Describe the Bryant vase. What was the occasion of its 
presentation? 

Name the capacities in which Bryant was great. 

In which was he last engaged. 

Describe the circumstances of his death. 

Where is he buried? 

Distinguish between the poetry of Bryant and that of Long- 
feUow and Whittier. 

Select five poems of nature, five which bear on his own life, 
three patriotic poems, three h5'mns, one fairy poem. 

What two great poems stand at the extremes of his literary life? 
('^ Thanatopsis," 1817, and *' Flood of Years," 1877.) 

SUBJECTS FOR LANGUAGE WORK. 

1. A Neighi)orhood of Trees at Cedarmere. 

2. The Flowers o * Bryant's Poetry. 

3. Bryant as an Editor. 

4. Bryant at Home 

5 The Bryant Vase. 
6- Did Bryant lack warmth in his poetry? 
(Lowell says : 

"If he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul, 
Like*being stirred up by the very North Pole.") 

7. A Trip through the Berkshire' Hills. 

8. At the Birthplace of Bryant. 
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THANATOPSIS. 

To hira who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
5. And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

10. Over thy spirit, and sad ipaages 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall. 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Maive thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart ; — 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 

15 To Nature's teachings, while from all around — 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air, — 
Comes a still voice — Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 

20. Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears. 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again. 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 

25. Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements, 
To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude sw^ain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 

30. Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 
Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone — nor couldst thou w'sh 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
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With patriarch of the infant world — with kings, 

35. The powerful of the earth — the wise, tbe good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre. — The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, — the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

40. The venerable woods — rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green ; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste, — 
> Are but the solemn decorations all 

45. Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Arc shining on the sad abodes of death. 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the Iribes 

50. That slumber in its bosom. — Take the wings 
Of morning — and the Barcan desert pierce. 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound. 
Have his own dashings — yet — the dead are thert , 

55. And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The fiight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep — the dead ri'ign there alone. 
So Shalt thou rest — and what if thou withdraw 
Unheeded by the living — and no friend 

60. Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 

65. Their mirth and their employments, and shall come, 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men. 
The youth in life's green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 

70. And the sweet babe, and the gray -headed man, — 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 
By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 
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So liye, that when thy summons comes to join 
The Innumerable caravan, that moves 

75. To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like tiic quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, bat, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

80. Like one who wraps the drapery of his conch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
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OUTLINE OF BRYANT'S LIFE. 
I. Childhood. '* A delicate child and slender." 

1. Birth, Nov. 3, 1794, at Cumraington, in the Berk- 

shire Hills. 

a. Father a hard-working, skilfnl physician, 

gifted beyond ordinary men. 

b. Mother ** A stately "vvoman," a descendant of 

John Aldeu*s, and a careful mother in 
tending her home and children. 

2. Early read Scott, Byron, and Wordsworth in 

company with father and brothers. 

3. Fond of out-door recreation. 

4. "Preached" Watt's Hymns at the age of five, and 

prayed thit he mlt^ht write poetry. 
U. Boyhood . 

1. Wrote "The Embargo * at age of thirteen. 

2. Education. 

a. Assisted and directed by father. 

b. Prepared in Latin and Greek by his unclr, 

Thomas Snell. 

c. Enters sophomore class at Williams College. 

After studying a year, withdraws to com- 
plete the course at Yale. 

d. Yale given up on account of lack of means. 

3. Writing of ** Thanatopsis" when only eii<hteen. 

Published in Xorth American Beview in 1817. 
ITl. Manhood. 

1. Law adopted in preference to medicine on account 

of ill health. 
a. Irksome, but pursued honorably and suc- 
cessfully. 
6. Abandoned for a literary life. 

2. Marriage to Frances Fairchild, ** Fairest of aii the 

Village Maids." 

3. Death of his father. 

4. Removal to New York. 

a. Association witli Cooper, the Sedgewicks, 

Halleck^Veri lanck. 

b. Assistant editor of Evening Post. 
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6. Editor-in-Chlcf of the Evening Post^ 1827-1878. 

Conservative and independent in politics until 
formation of ''Free Soil Party," of which he 
was one of the founders. 

6. Bryjint the traveler. 

a. Five trips to Europe, one extended to Egypt 

and Palestine. 
h. Visit to Cuba to study its Tegetation and its 

system of slavery. 

7. Purchase of Cedarmere, near Roslyn. Long Island, 

in 1845. 

a. Remodelled old Quaker house. 

b. Grounds beautified by rare trees and plants. 

8. Death of his wife, 1866. 

A great inspiration gone out of his life and 
worlts (see poem, *' October, 1866.*') 

9. Translation of Homer. 

a. ** A translation for the common people." 
b Chapman and Pope his great predecessors 
in ihis work. 

10. Presentation of Bryant vase on eightieth b'rthday 

by leading citizens of New York. 

a. Designed by Whi'tehous • of Tift*any's. 

b. Designs from life and works of the poet, 

hammered into the gold and silver by tlie 
repousse process. 

11. An orator for important public occasions. 

a. Adapted to the work by 

(1) His justice in estimating men. 

(2) The eloquence of his words and 

manner. 
6. Examples of memorial addresses : 

(1) Cooper. 

(2) Mazzini. 
IV- Death in June, 1878. 

Burial in Roslyn Cemetery. 
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y. As a man he was temperate in his habits, methodical and 
scientific in his thinl^in^, dignified in iiis i^earing, just 
in his judgments, charitable toward all, and affection- 
ate in his home. 
VI. As a writer he was 

1 . Intensely devoted to Nature. 

2. Philosophical. 

3. Pure, simple, aild exact in his English. 

4. Serene and unspotted in his sul)jects and matter. 

The following selection of Bryant's poeirs may help some who 
have not time to select for themselves. 

I. Ten Poems of Nature. 

1. Thanatopsls. 6. Gladness of Nature. 

2. To a Waterfowl. 7. The Evening Wind. 

3. Forest Hymn. 8. The Apple Tree. 

4. June. 9. Robert of Lincoln. 

5. Dcatli of the Flowers. 10. Song of chc Sower. 

II. Eight Poems of Life 

1 . The Past. 5. The Life That Is. 

2. Life. 6. A Lifetime. 

3. The Future Life. 7. The Flood of Years. 

4. The Crowded Street. 8. The Stream of Life. 

III. Two Humorous Poems. 

1. To a Mosquito. 

2. A Meditation on Kliotie Island Coal. 

IV. Three Patriotic Poems 

1. Tlie Battlefield. 

2 Tlic Antiquity of Free<lora. 

3. '' O Mother of a Mighty Race." 
V. Three Hymns. 

1. A Hymn of the Sea. 

2. " Oh, Deem not They are Blest Alone.'' 

3. The Centennial. 
VI. A Fairy Poem. 

The Little People of the Snow. 




UAWTHORNB, 



NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

** Poet let US call him,*' with Longfellow: but greater still, an 
interpreter, through whose allegories and awe-inspiring creations 
breathes the soul that longs after the accomplishment of the 
dream of unnumbered centuries, the brotherhood of man. The 
world has been enriched by his genius, which is as a flower whose 
fragrance is shed upon man, but whose roots rest with God. 

— George B, Smith, 

** There is Hawthorne with genius so shrinking and rare 
That you hardly at first see the strength that is there; 
A frame so robust with a nature so sweet, 
So earnest, so graceful, so solid, so fleet 
Is worth a descent from Olympus to meet ; 
'Tis as if a rough oak that for ages had stood, 
With its guarled bony branches like ribs of the wood, 
Should bloom after cycles of struggle and scathe. 
With a single anemone trembly and rathe. 
His strength is so tender, his wildness so meek. 
That a suitable parallel sets one to seek. 
He's a John Bunyan, Fouque, a Puritan Tieck : 
When Nature was shaping him, clay w^as not granted 
For making so full-sized a man as she wanted, 
So, to fill out her model, a little she spared 
From some flner-grained stuff for a woman prepared. 
And she could not have hit a more excellent plan 
For making him fully and perfectly man." 

So far we have watched the growth of American 
literature in New York until it culminated in the 
poetry of Bryant, To-day it is our duty to turn our 
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attention to another section of our country where, if 
its literary flowers came later from a soil slow to 
produce, they have certainly taken a deeper root and 
remained longer. 

I have selected Hawthorne as our first representative 
of New England for several reasons : — first because 
he is New England, as far as a man can be identical 
with a section, for to speak the name Hawthorne, or 
to mention almost any of his books, is to call up a 
whole vision of New England history and character — 
not alone the inspiring vision of which every American 
is proud, but in this dream of history we see foul 
blood stains and ominous figures as well, for Haw- 
thorne, less frequently than any other New England 
writer, allows his reader to forget the days of the 
persecuted Quakers and the Witches. Then, too, it 
is well to begin the study of a circle of writei's by 
selecting one whose genius is unquestioned, striking 
and subtle. Such a one we have in Hawthorne. 
Indeed, so well does the last word describe him that, 
even as we write, he and his power seem to glide 
away, and in his childhood language, "never come 
back any more," save as a vision so filmy, evanescent 
and beautiful that to grasp it is to cause its disappear- 
ance. Though he is a true product of New England 
soil, in his ethereal creations he must ever claim 
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kindred with the air — Ariel and not Oberon as he 
pleases sometimes to call himself. 

Let us see what was the environment of a character 
and genius so rare, for it has been our aim in our 
study of authors to show how a writer's surroundings 
have very much to do with his thought as expressed in 
his works. In Hawthorne's case, this is especially 
important, for, while we call him novelist, he is in the 
truest sense a poet. 

His native place was Salem, a small sea-i)Oii: a few 
miles northeast of Boston. In Hawthorne's early life 
it was the seat of a flourishing maritime trade, but in 
common with other towns on the New England coast, 
having a similar business, it presents to the visitor, 
to-day, only a ghost of what it was before the War of 
1812. But it is not the Salem of to-day, nor of 
Hawthorne's mature life, that influenced our writer. 
To him it was second nature to brood over her past — 
her glory and her shame — her Endicott and her 
witches. Indeed his vivid imagination conjured up a 
curse as resting upon his fiimily, from some of his 
ancestors having taken part in the j)ersecution of the 
Quakers and the Witches. If you wish to see how he 
used these retrospective views in his writings, look at 
the sketch he calls "The Main Street," and see with 
what delight he shows the scenes in Salem's history, 
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from the time that the native woods were unbroken 
and the savage held undisputed sway, through her 
scenes of prosperity and depravity, until alas 1 the 
wire of his showman's machine breaks and modern 
Salem is denied to our view. 




HAWTHORNE'S HOUSE — BALEM. 



His mother was left a widow when Nathaniel was but 
four years old and their home was henceforth devoted 
to silence, to gloom and to sorrow, for the widow 
never forgot her loss, A residence of some time in 
the Maine woods, on the edge of Sebago Lake, was 
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adapted to deepen the impressions stamped on his 
mind at Salem. With such surroundings it is no 
wonder that his fancies came from far, invested with a 
veil of mist, that he himself grew into a shrinking 
man, devoted to solitude and with no confidence in the 
power of his finest productions. 

Hawthorne's ancestors, on both sides, were Puritans 
of the most unalloyed type, those on his father's side 
having come to America with Winthrop, in 1630, and 
those on his mother's side, a few years later. They 
were always men of influence and position in the 
colony, taking part in civil and military aflairs to such 
an extent that the people of Salem offered the original 
Hawthorne a large tract of land if he would settle in 
their town. They were men, severe in their govern- 
ment and religious views, one having ordered a 
Quaker woman and four associates whipped through 
three towns, and another having sanctioned the 
extreme persecution of the witches. In the early part 
of the eighteenth century the Hawthornes became a 
sea-faring people. One figured as a privateer during 
the revolution, and, it is more than likely that had 
our Hawthorne not received a college education, he 
too, would have followed the sea, for he loved its 
apparent boundlessness, 

Hawthorne had gi*eat reverence for his steeple- 
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hatted ancestors and his native witch-stained Salem, 
but as he recalled their follies in the light of his own 
time, he could not but invoke a blessing on their 
posterity to free them from what seemed to him an 
ancestral c|irse. With such ancestors and from such 
a locality, it is not surprising that Hawthorne arose, 
not the delineator of New England manners, customs 
and vernacular, so much as the spirit, the soul and 
the mind, of certain New England sections. 

Tn Hawthorne's life we have the very opposite of 
Bryant's. In the latter it was impossible to study a 
single period without at the same time considering 
the history of our country. In Hawthorne's, on the 
contrary, we must devote ourselves to the consideration 
of his life as a thing apart from current events, — the 
story of a life calm without, but tumultuous within, 
into which even our great Civil War entered only as 
a blighting shadow, writing its story of death on his 
susceptible heart, while his outward calm remained 
undisturbed. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was born at Salem, July 4th, 
1804, in a queer old-fashioned house that faced the 
Custom House. He was the second child born to his 
parents and was their only son. His father had always 
been a sailor, having served in nearly all capacities 
on ship board, until he made voyages for himself to 
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the' East and West Indies, to Africa and South 
America. He died of a fever in the latter country, in 
1808, and left his widow most disconsolate, a fact 
already alluded to. Fifty years later in speaking of 
the loss of an uncle at sea, Hawthorne gives us an 
idea of how his father's death, away from home and 
under uncertain circumstances, made a sort of living 
ghost in their family, as they continually felt that he 
might yet be alive and return to them. 

Little that is unusual is to be found in Hawthorne's 
childhood, except his devotion to solitude, and this, 
though natural, was intensified by the secluded life 
led by the child's widowed mother, who, besides her 
sorrow,liad a nature intensely picuis and given to the 
most careful observance of feast or fast daj's. We 
first hear of him as "a pleasant child, quite handsome, 
with golden curls." Through life he greatly resembled 
his mother, whose eyes were especially fine, and 
whose general bearing was majestic. Not only was 
the child beautiful himself, but he early showed a love 
of l>eauty in others, for he is represented as saying to 
an old woman who was trying to be kind to him, 
" Take her away ! she is ugly and fat and has a loud 
voice." He early took long walks by himself, when 
the impressions of his gloomy home settled deeper and 
deeper, into his soul. He was fond of inventing, for 
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the entertainment of his sisters and mother, tales of 
long journeys, almost invariably closing them with, 
"Ami ril never come back any more." This 
undoubtedly arose from two facts — he had been so 
often told that his father would never return, and then 
the native instinct of our future romancer was showing 
itself in this childish desire that his little child-stof ies 
should have a startling denouement. He was fond of 
reading and, as the world of children's literature in 
which we now revel was then almost unknown, he 
betook himself to the English Classics he found at 
hand. He delighted in Spenser, in Thompson and 
Bunyan, even enjoying parts of Millon. The reading 
of Newgate Calender was another source of great 
pleasure to him, and perhaps from this record of crime 
he began to learn that art which enabled him to deal 
in so masterly a way with sin and its effects. 

He was sent to the village school then in charge of 
Worcester, the famous lexicographer, and he seems 
to have been a favorite of the master, for there is yet 
in use one of his dictionaries with this inscription on 
the fly-leaf — " Nathaniel Hawthorne, with the respects 
of J. E. Worcester/' While in school he was struck 
in the foot with a ball. The injury at one time 
threatened to disable him for life, but after more or 
less trouble for three years it disappeared. For a 
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long time he was confined to the house and many 
tedious hours he whiled away with his cats, of which 
he was, then and ever after, very fond, now knitting 
stockings for them and again building houses out of 
books in which to imprison them. 

In 1818, his mother removed to Raymond, Maine, 
where she occupied a large house built by her brother. 
Here young Hawthorne resumed his solitary walks, 
but in exchange for the narrow streets of Salem he had 
the boundless forests and the margin of Sebago Lake. 
By day, he delighted in hunting and fishing, and at 
night he skimmed over the ice-bound lake, oftentimes 
until midnight. After a year's residence at Raymond 
he returned to Salem to prepare for college. He was 
even then thinking about a profession, for he wrote 
to his mother, '' I do not want to l)e a doctor and live 
l)y men's diseases, nor a lawyer and live by their 
quarrels, nor a minister and live by their sins. So I 
don't see that there is anything left for me but to be 
an author. How would you like some day to see a 
whole shelf full of books written by your son with 
' Hawthorne's Works ' printed on their backs ? " That 
this notion of writing books was more than idle talk is 
certain, for while preparing for college he edited a 
little manuscript paper which he called the Spectator. 
In the editorial columns of this paper be showed a 
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vein of wit that though faint was a certain indication 
of what was to develop years later in his great works. 
In one number he apologizes that there are no deaths 
to record, and in another he advertises a Pin Society, 
in the following terms: "The Pin Society will com- 
mence lending pins on Wednesday the 23rd instant. 
No numbers except ten, twenty and thirty will be lent. 
The rate of interest is to be one pin on every ten per 
day." Besides such points, there were some solid 
subjects considered such as " Solitude," " Wealth," 

In 1821, he entered Bowdoin College at Brunswick 
Maine, and became a member of the famous class of 
Cheever and Longfellow. The latter he knew but 
little until after they left college, but their relations 
then became intimate and delightful. We know how 
kindly they reviewed each other's works and especially 
the efl()i*t make by Longfellow to introduce Hawthorne 
to the public when his "Twice Told Tales" first 
appeared. One of the pleasant stories related of the 
two is that of Hawthorne and a friend from Salem 
dining with Longfellow. After dinner the friend 
said : " I have been trying to persuade Hawthorne to 
write a story based upon a legend of Acadia and still 
current there ; a legend of a girl who, in the disper- 
sion of the Acadians, was separated from her lover, 
and only found him dying in a hospital, when both 
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were old." The poet was surprised that the story did 
not strike Hawthorne and said to him, ''If you have 
really made up your mind not to use it for a story 
will you give it to me for a poem ? " Such was the 
foundation of " Evangeline," that sweetest of American 
poems. Horatio Bridge and Franklin Pierce were 
other college friends of Hawthorne's, to both of whom 
and especially the latter, he was devoted through 
life. 

While at college he excelled in classical studies, 
particularly in Latin compositions. It is rather funny 
to find that he was fined fifty cents for playing cards 
and reported to his mother for the same offence. 
After his graduation in 1825, he returned to Salem 
and lived a solitary life. He could not settle upon 
any profession other than literature, and that at 
that time, was a most precarious one. He studied 
mornings, wrote in the afternoons and spent the 
evenings in longs walks. The people of Salem hardly 
knew him by sight, and even in his home, so slight 
was his communication with other members of his 
family, that his meals were often left at his door for 
days at a time. During this time he wrote much, but 
it was so difficult to please himself that he burned 
most of his manuscripts. The crude story of 
Fanshawe, founded on his college life at Bowdoin, was 
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published and failed utterly, as it no doubt deserved, 
since it is unworthy of even his earliest show of power. 
He wrote sketches for The Token and for the Magazine 
of Useful Knowledge which he afterwards edited for 
little or no compensation. 

Among the manuscripts which he burned were those 
of " Seven Tales of My Native Land," which his sister, 
to whom he read them, said, were very beautiful. If 
you wish to know what were his feelings of mingled 
pleasure and regtet, read, Oberon's experience in 
V The Devil in Manuscript," for Oberon is Hawthorne 
himself. The fire with which the sketch ends illus- 
trates Hawthorne's fondness for fires, especially if they 
took place at night. 

In 1837, a small edition of "Twice-Told Tales " was 
published. Though generously reviewed by Long- 
fellow, it was ignored by the public, and Hawthorne, 
in want of means, was glad to accept a position as a 
weigher and ganger under Bancroft, then collector of 
the p )rt of Boston. He had to weigh coal, salt and 
other heavy commodities, which duties contrasted 
strangely with the delicacy of his genius which was 
constantly struggling for exercise. It was irksome to 
Hawthorne, and, when a change of administration 
displaced him, he looked upon " rotation in office '' as 
a blessing. 
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After his release from oflSce, he wrote " Grand- 
father's Chair," a series of historical sketches for 
children. At this time too comes his career at Brook 
Farm, where a social experiment was being tried by a 
company of Boston theorists. These men and women 
representing the great Transcendental movement 
which arose about this time in New England, believed 
that toil could be dignified by culture and intellectual 
pursuits. Their idea in going to this farm at Roxbury 
was to prove their theory. Each member of the com- 
munity was to devote a part of the day to manual 
labor — the men to work in the field and the women 
in the house. The rest of the day was to be given to 
literary pursuits. It was found however that clods 
turned by a poet, were clods still, and, what is more, 
that they tended to steal away a little of the poet's 
inspiration ; the golden butter made in the dairy 
remained merely butter, though in the hands of a 
Zenobia. So the scheme failed, though patronized l)y 
some of the leading people of the day, Margaret 
Fuller, Curtis; Emerson, Hawthorne, Dana. 

It may seem strange that Hawthorne, the most 
solitary of men, should have joined in this scheme, l>ut 
there seem to have been two substantial reasons in his 
mind, first, that he might secure an economical home 
after his marriage, which was now imminent, and 
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Bccond, that he might find for himself a Iiealthful 
balance between the labor of hands and head. If it 
failed as a social experiment, it was certainly success- 
ful for Hawthorne, in that it gave him material for one 
of his most successful American stories, Blithedale 
Romance, not that he copied persons and scenes 
exactly, but mere suggestions are sufficient for such as 
Hawthorne. 

Hawthorne's first admirers were three young ladies 
of Salem, one of whom, Sophia Peabody, he married 
in 1842, and happy was it for Hawthorne and for us 
that this marriage took place. His hitherto solitary 
life was now enlivened by a companion at once 
charming and helpful. His wife was his first audience 
and by her kindly sympathy she encouraged him to 
produce some of his best works. How he reveled in 
home and home-life is beautifully told in the first of 
the "Mosses." Mrs. Hawthorne adored her husband's 
genius and he expanded in the genial smile of her 
sympathy. Their first residence was the Old Manse, 
at Concord. This house has long beeii an object of 
interest to tourists not only for its picturesque and 
historic surroundings, but for the antiquity of the 
house itself. Hawthorne was the first man not a 
minister who had occupied the house. As he himself 
says, " A priest had built it ; a priest had succeeded to 
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it ; and children born in its chambers had grown up to 
assume the priestly character. It was awful to reflect 
how many sermons had been written there. ... I 
took shame to myself for having written so many idle 
stories and ventured to hope that wisdom would 
descend upon me with the falling leaves of the avenue, 
and that I should light upon some intellectual treasure 
in the Old Manse well worth those hoards of long- 
hidden gold which people seek for in moss-grown 
houses." However he may deplore the fact of his 
being a story-writer and a layman, his sketches, 
"Mosses from an Old Manse," have added more glory 
to this weather-stained abode than all the thousands of 
sermons written within its walls. His enjoyment of 
his study was intense — in it Emerson had written 
"Nature" some years before, and from its western 
exposure it looked out on the famous Concord battle- 
ground, where the embattled farmers stood and fired 
the " shot heard round the world." His orchard and 
kitchen garden employed him a few hours each day in 
which work his pleasuse was not that of a gardener 
but of a poet as well, for even squashes and cabbages 
in his transforming mind took on poetic shapes. 
When a friend, perhaps Ellery Channing, visited him, 
they pleased themselves with friendly conversation as 
they drifted down the mildly flowing Concord at the 
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rear of the Manse. When rain drenched th^ outside 
world for days at the time, he would betake himself to 
the mouldy garret to explore volumes of forgotton 
theological lore. So passed the first three years of 
his married life, and then the "New Adam and Eve" 
went reluctantly forth — to the Salem Custom House 
— strange transition indeed ! In the Custon House 
he remained only till the close of the Democratic 
administration, and of course wrote nothing, though 
we know by the introduction to the " Scarlet Letter " 
that he was thinking hard all the time. Shortly after 
leaving the Custom House this work was published 
and secured his fame forever. It was only by the 
greatest pressure, however, from his friend and 
publisher, J. T. Fields, that this matchless story was 
given to the world by its author. Nothing more 
entertaining is to be found than Fields' description of 
it given in his "Yesterdays with Authors." Haw- 
thorne well might say in writing of his publisher- 
friend, "I think no author can ever have had a 
publisher that he valued so much as I do mine." 

But Hawthorne longed for the country and he left 
Salem for Lenox, in the western part of Massachu- 
setts, where the fine scenery attracted him as it had 
trained Bryant, who was born in the same section. 
Here was written "The House of Seven Gables," 
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though the scene was laid in Salem. In this book he 
elaborates with greatest care the idea already alluded 
to of an ancestral curse and its efTects on succeeding 
generations. The Pyncheon family are thus afflicted, 
and so true is his delineation of the family that he 
gave great offence to the descendents of a man of that 
name, though Hawthorne had no knowledge of the 
existence of such a family in early Now England. 
Here again, as in " Scarlet Letter," and as in " Marble 
Faun," produced later, the great interest of the story 
hinges on the author's minute study of sin and its 
effect on the mind of the perpetrator. This striking 
quality of his stories must ever identify them with tlie 
great body of religious literature, not as filled with 
trite precepts, but on the high level of Bunyan and 
Milton, with whose Puritanic minds he had much in 
common. Some of his shorter stories and Blithedalc 
Romance were next written, the latter at Newton, 
near Boston. Concord, however, with its literary 
coterie, its beautiful and historic surrounding, was 
dear to his heart, and thither he returned in 1852, 
purchasing "Wayside," a queer, old house witli a 
tower and situated on the old Boston road, a short 
distance from Emerson's home on the opi)osite side of 
the same historic tlioroughfare. This remained his 
home until his death. 
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When the campaign, in which Franklin Pierce 
figured, opened, Pierce asked Hawthorne to write his 
biography to be distributed during the campaign. 
The work was not at all to Hawthorne's tastes, though 
he was a warm friend of Pierce, but he finally con- 
sented, and gave to his countrymen a simple narrative 
of the events in the life of a man in every way 
commonplace. In thus serving an old friend, Haw- 
thorne laid himself open to severe criticism from his 
northern countrymen, for Pierce was in great disfavoi 
among them, but this made no difference to Hawthorne 
with whom his friendship was the first consideration. 
In 1863, he ran a still greater risk in dedicating his 
English sketches, "Our Old Home," to Pierce, even 
after Fields had protested against the step. 

When it was known that Pierce was elected, Haw- 
thorne quietly made up his mind to accept no oflSce 
from his friend. This greatly disappointed the 
President, and, only after the interposition of friends, 
could Hawthorne be induced to accept the consulship 
at Liverpool. He then remained abroad seven years. 
After his duties at Liverpool closed, he visited 
other pails of England and then went to Italy, in 
whose dreamy atmosphere he delighted. At Rome he 
conceived the idea of his romance "Marble Faun" and 
made a rough sketch of it. But though he found Italy 
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a good place to dream in, he found it little adapted to 
the laborious work of composition, so he returned, to 
England and re-wrote his story. Here it was first 
brought out, Imt the English pul)lisher objected to the 
title " Marble Faun " and called it '^ Transformation '' 
instead. To most readers this book will always 
remain Hawthorne's masterpiece, whatever opinion 
certain critics may entertain, for there is not only the 
story, characteristic of the author, but most delightful 
art criticisms on pictures, statues and churches are 
scattered through the book in such a w\*iy that 
one unconsciously studies while he reads. Some 
critics complain that the characters are unreal and the 
ending of the story vague and unsatisfactory — indeed 
one of them saj's, "It begins in mist and ends in 
mist." For such people — and Henry James, Jr., his 
English-American biographer is one of them, — I 
would say, Hawthorne's stories are too spiritual for 
you ; seek some more sanguine page where the man 
who murders dangles from a gibbet or the man who 
steals looks through iron bars into your unsympathizing 
faces Read " The Artist of the Beautiful,'' and see 
yourselves protrayed in the sturdy, practical black- 
smith, who, with his heavy sledge, could accomi)lish 
moi*e in five minutes than the artist in a lifetime ; or in 
the child who, in unappreciative innocence, crushes to 
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atoms the work of years of the artist's devotion to a 
beg,utiful ideal. 

The happiest period of Hawthorne's life, with 
perhaps the exception of that spent at the Old Manse, 
was the seven yeais spent abroad. When he returned 
to America on the eve of the great Civil War, his 
faith in the concord of his American brothers received 
a great shock, and his health for some years delicate, 
suffered in consequence. His luxuriant hair grew 
whiter and whiter, and his wonderous gray eyes 
mellowed with what seemed fatigue ; his hand and 
brain refused to work though urged on by a universal 
fame. In company with his friend Pierce, in May, 
18(>4, he was seeking physical aid by a trip to the 
White Mountains, but one morning after spending the 
night at Plymouth, his friend found Hawthorne dead 
in liis bed, wearing the same calm expression that had 
characterized him through life. They took him back 
to Wayside, to his stricken family, and, amid a chorus 
of l)irds, underneath the blossom-laden trees of a New 
England spring, laid him to rest in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery. The stone which marks his grave, like 
that of Wordsworth at Grasmerc, is the simplest, 
and bears merely the name "Hawtliorne," but to his 
readers that single word on a simple stone is more 
than a legend inscribed on another's monument. 
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QUESTIONS ON HAWTHORNE. 

Tell what yoii can of old Salem, its location and its history. 

To what extent has it flgared in Hawthorne's writings? 

What were some of the features in* its history which made it so 
attractive to Hawthorne? 

Tell what you can of his ancestors. 

How did he regard them? 

Speak of the loss of Hawthorne's father, and its effect upon the 
family. 

What sort of a woman was Hawthorne's mother? How did her 
disposition show itself in her son? 

What noted man did Hawthorne have for a teacher? 

Tell what yon can of Hawthorne's residence in Maine. How did 
it affect his sjenlus? 

What boyish fancy did Hawthorne have about adoptinj? a 
profession? 

Tell what you know of his choice of books in his early reading. 

What famous prison record did he read and enjoy thoroughly? 

In what college did Hawthorne study? Name some of his 
famous classmates. In what studies did he excel? 

Tell all you know of Hawthorne's solitary habits. 

What became of most of the writings which he produced on 
retirement? 

What essay of his gives his own experiences In writing? 

How was *' Twice Told T.-iies " received? Who reviewed it? 

What position did Hawthorne hold In Boston under Bancroft? 

Speak of Brook Farm and of Hawthorne's connection with the 
experiment. 

Why was the experiment tried? 

What novel of IJaw'thorne's is founded on this experiment? 

Tell all you can of the woman whom Hawtaorne married. 

Where was their first home? How has Havvtiiorne Immortalized 
It? 

Wliat do you know of Ha^vthorne's publisher, and of the 
relations existing between him and Hawthorne? 

What l)ook was written In Lenox? 

What was the prevailing idea in this book? 

Where was Wayside? 

Speak fully of Hawthorne's relations with Franklin Pierce? 
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Tell what you can of '* Marble Faun," Its subject, its style, its 
publication. 

In what book of Hawthorne's do we And a full description of 
Salem Gusto jq House? 

Why is Hawthorne sometimes spoken of as Apoet? 

Describe Hawthorne's ^» Wonder Book." ' 

What is really a continuation of this work? 

What is the subject matter of '* Our Old Home*'? 

Describe Hawthorne's most famous series of essays? 

SUBJECTS FOR LANGUAGE WORK. 

1. A Day in Old Salem. 

2. A Visit to Salem Custom House. 

3. Hawthorne and Uis Wife. 

4. In the Garden of the Old Manse. 

5. A Rainy Day in the Old Manse. 

G. The Story Hawthorne Gave to Lonfjfellow. (" Evangeline.") 
7. Influences Which Shaped Hawthorne's Genius. 

OUTLINE OF HAWTHORNE'S LIFE. 

I. Birth at Salem, July 4, 1804. 

1. Descent from Puritan sea captains. 

2. Nathaniel and a sister only children. 
II. Early years. 

1. Father lost at sea. 

a. Possibility of return always present, 
ft. A life-long sorrow to the widow. 

2. Early habits. 

a. Fond of long rambles by himself. 

b. Spenser, Mi ton, Bunyan, Newgate Calendar 

eagerly read. 

3. Instructed by Worcester in the village school. 

4. Removal of family to Sebago Lake, Maine. 

a. Love of out-door rambles. 

h. To be an author his boyish choice. 

5. Enters Bowdoin College, 1821. 

a. A school-mate of Chcever, Bridge, Long- 

fellow, Pierce. 

b. Best work in classic studies. 
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III. Manhood. 

1. Return to Salem from college. 

a. Devotes himself to literature. 

b. Solitary habits growing. 

c. <•' Twice Told Tales " published. 

(1) Reviewed by Longfellow. 

(2) Not well received by people. 

d. *' Grandfather's Chair," a series of histori- 

cal sketches for cliildren. 

2. Takes part in Brook Farm experiment. 

a. The experiment a failure. 

b. Foundation of '' Blithedale Romance." 

3. Marriage to Sophia Peabody. 

a. Three years in the Old Manse. ** Mosses 
from an Old Manse" written and pub- 
lished. 

6. Hawthorne's wife a help to him in every 
way. 

4. Service in Salem Custom House. 
6. ** Scarlet Letter'* written. 

6, Residence at Lenox in Berkshire Hills. 

a. "• House of Seven Gables " and 

b. '* Wonder Book " written. 

7. Return to Concord and purchase of Wayside. 
[ '^ Tangle-wood Tales," *♦ Life of Pierce." 

"^^ • 8. Pierce elected President of the United States. 
Hawthorne made Consul to London. 
9. Foreign travels — Italy especially enjoyed. 

«. *' Marble Faun " planned in Rome and 

written in England. 
6. ** Our Old Home," sketches of English life. 
"^ 10. Return to America on eve of Civil War. 

IV. Death away from home on way to White Mountains, 1864. 

V. The man. 

Modest, shrinking, fond of solitude. 

VI. Literary style. 

Purest of English, mystical, psychological. 
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LONGFELLOW. 

'•* Had Theocritas written in English, not Greek, 
I believe that his exquisite sense would scarce change a line 
In that rare, tender, virgin-like, pastoral Evangeline, 
That's not ancient nor modern, its place is apart 
Where time has no sway, in the realm of pure art; 
'Tis a shrine of retreat from Earth's hubbub and strife 
As quiet and chaste as the author's own life." 

— Lowell. 

"If we care to explain the eager and affectionate welcome which 
always hails Longfellow's writings, it is easy to see to what gen- 
eral quality that greeting must be ascribed. As with Walter Scott, 
or Victor Hugo, or B6ranger, or Dickens, or Addison in the 
Spectator, or Washington Irving, it is a genial humanity. It is a 
quality, in ail these instances, independent of literary art and of 
genius, but wiiich is made known to others, and therefore becomes 
possible to be recognized, only through literary forms 

— George William Curtis. 

It is our good fortune, as Americans, that our poets 
have added to their power to sing, a healthy, joyous, 
moral spirit, which in the English poets of later times 
has been too frequently missing. However much we 
may admire many of the poems of Burns, Byron, and 
Shelley, in a thorough reading of their works, we 
must often blush for atheism and obscenity openly 
expressed, 

126 
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Happily, our American poets of note are free from 
this blemish, so that we may go from cover to cover 
of their works without meeting other than pure and 
lofty thoughts. Our poets are priests whose white 
robes of poesy bear no stains, and whose offerings are 
all unsullied gifts to the gods of justice and of 
national and domestic purity. Among this white- 
robed procession, perhaps none stands higher than the 
subject of our sketch to-day , for Longfellow is known 
in every country of modern Europe, in which 
countries, as well as in America, he is indeed a house- 
hold word, and his poems the rule of life in many 
homes where poetry, as an art, is unknown, and 
where the words of the preacher fall unheeded. 

In his own choice of subjects he is truly American, 
in the sense that he knows all countries and all 
peoples. He is cosmopolitan, and without neglecting 
our own land, for no one could sing more sweetly of 
our Indian legends or our Vikings, or more sympa- 
thetically of our slaves. " Miles Standish " and 
"Evangeline " show his sympathy with and interest in 
our early history. But he also reached into almost 
every country of Europe for subjects to write of — • 
from Scandinavia he brought the "Saga," from Ger- 
many, the scenes and legends of the "Rhineland," 
which he stamped indelibly on the pages of 
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'^Christus," from Spain he carried the song of "Man- 
rique," from France the songs of the ''Troubadours," 
and from Italy, did not the divine Dante himself 
accompany our poet? Even the Belfry of Bruges, 
in little Belgium, lives in Longfellow's poem to 
thousands who can never see the original. He even 
steps beyond Europe into Asia, for 

** Have you not read in the Talmad of old 
Of SaudalphoD, the angel of prayer? " 

Much as we love our Whittier and his home songs 
that have never admitted a foreign strain, still it is 
one of Longfellow's great charms that he wrote of 
many lands. 

Longfellow is not the poet of the present or of the 
future, but, more particularly, of the past. In his 
European poems, he seems to revel in the dim light 
of the Middle Ages — perhaps his deep and almost 
life-long study of Dante accounts in some measure for 
this. Even in his poems of our own country, the 
myths of the Indians, the simple life of the Acadians, 
and the early Puritans of New England are the 
subjects most attractive to him. In the " Village 
Blacksmith," we are reminded that the poet looks 
back several generations to find one of his own 
ancestors in the "village smithy," working "beneath 
the spreading chestnut tree." 
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Though his life of seventy-five years covered an 
important period in our history, we do not find him 
identifying himself with public affairs. In this regard, 
he stands l)etween Bryant, who took part in every 
struggle, and the mystic Hawthorne, who stood 
entirely aloof, framed, as we who venerate him know, 
for finer and more suitable things. 

As is usual with men who are out of public life and 
who are just and pure, Longfellow's life presents few 
striking points. He is one of the few literary men 
whose youth was passed in a home of culture, i)lenty 
and good will. No family peculiarity marks him or 
his brothers or sisters as distinct from those with 
whom they mingled. 

The great county of York, in England, was the 
original home of the Longfellows, where their peculiar 
name was doubtless bestowed in early times on account 
of certain physical peculiarities of some long fellow 
among the poet's ancestors. On their "native heath," 
they were not titled noblemen, but men like the village 
blacksmith, who earned their bread by honest toil. 
Men of the Longfellow family early came to New 
England. The poet's fiither graduated from Harvard 
and settled in Portland, Maine, where for forty years 
he was a leading citizen, serving his townsmen in the 
Hartford Convention, in Congress, and at home as an 
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upright attorney. Here he married Tabitha Wads- 
worth, a descendant from John Alden and Priscilla, 
and the • source from which the poet inherited his 
fondness for music and his poetical tendencies. Mrs. 
Longfellow was a beautiful woman, loved by her 
neighbors. She was religious and fond of reading. 
Her temper was sweet and a gentle fortitude sustained 
her during years of invalidism. She was the most 
trusted confidant of her children, the sharer of their 
joys and sorrows, and yet a firm corrector of their 
faults. 

It was a matter of pride to two of our greatest 
poets, Bryant and Longfellow, that they descended 
fronl the same Puritan source — John Alden — and to 
one of them it was given to celebrate in deathless 
verses the love and courtship of that ancestor. 

Henry Wads worth Longfellow was born Feb. 27, 
1807, in Poi-tland, and was one of eight brothers and 
sisters. Almost the first mention we have of him is 
at the time of the War of 1812, when he is repre- 
sented by a doting aunt as powdering his hair and 
shouldering his tin gun to march against the enemy, 
who were then threatening New England and Canada. 
He was fond of boys' sports, and, though too tender- 
hearted to enjoy shooting, he delighted in fishing. 
He avoided noisy sports, however — the din of a 
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Fourth of July celebration was too much for his 
sensitive ears, which he filled with cotton to keep out 
the noise, declaring all the time that he was not 
afraid. In his early school and home life he was 
remembered as a lively boy with light brown hair, 
blue eyes, a delicate comi)lexion, and the soul of 
honor — "True, high-minded, and noble — never a 
mean thought or act," wrote his sister. 

He early became a great reader. To supply his 
wants he had not only his father's well-stocked library, 
but the one lielonging to the town was open to him as 
well. Years afterwards, he tells us that Irving's 
Sketch-Book was his first real book, and that to old 
age it never lost the charm of pleasant humor and 
melancholy tenderness. 

His school life began at three years of age, and at 
six he was half way through his Latin Grammar. 
Here are some of the words from his teachers at this 
time : " above several boys twice as old as he ; " '' he 
has, during the week, distinguished himself by his 
good dei)ortment — Monday morning's lesson and 
occasional levity excepted ; " " very ambitious to do 
well." His vacations were frequently spent with his 
grandfather Longfellow, or Wadsworth, both of whom 
lived on large estates. The novelties of farm life 
were great treats for Henry, for Portland, even at the 
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time of his birth, was quite a city, nuaibering four 
thousand inhabitants. It was pictures(]uely situated, 
looking out on the island-dotted Saco Bay, with its 
great wharves, where the boy often saw bronzed 
sailors of various lands. Just beyond were Deering's 
Woods, and within the town itself were snug homes 
nestled in among gigantic elms, and flowers, and 
clambering vines. The old meeting-house, built after 
the box-like mode of architecture, with a steeple on 
one end, has disappeared, but the fruits of the 
instruction given within its plain walls lived long 
after in the deeply religious and liberal spirit of our 
poet. Portland was always dear to Longfellow, 
though the old familiar faces vanished, and only ''the 
city by the sea " remained to remind him of his lost 
youth. 

Longfellow's first experience in >vriting poetry was 
not, as we have been led to believe, " Mr. Finney's 
Turnip," but instead, " The Battle of Lovell's Pond," 
which appeared one morning in the Portland Gcf^ette 
when the poet was thirteen years old. Ilis writing 
and sending it to the Gazette was a secret shared only 
by his sister, and we can imagine how anxiously he 
looked for the paper which was to contain his first 
effoil;. Think of his delight at its appearance, and 
then of his bitter disappointment when a friend of his 
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father's, on being asked what he thought of the verses, 
said, " Very stiff, remarkably stiff; moreover, it is ail 
borrowed, every word of it." That the criticism was 
just did not prevent its deeply wounding the boy-poet, 
nor did it discourage him from making future attempts, 
which soon began to show the merit of his later poems. 

When only fourteen, he entered the same class at 
Bowdoin College with his elder brother. Here, 
though known to be of a poetical turn of mind, he 
never entered the class-room unless thoroughly pre- 
pared on the work of the day. In a large class 
containing many names that have since become 
famous, he ranked among the first. Among the 
students he was genial and sociable with all, though 
rather fastidious in his choice of intimate friends. 
His correspondence with his mother and father during 
these years is most interesting — especially when in 
the former the discussion of different writers is taken 
up with a vigor hardly to be expected from a woman 
with the care of a growing family on her hands. 

His vacations were spent at Portland, from which 
Brunswick is about twenty-five miles distant. Here 
he mingled with the society of the place, enjoying the 
company of the beautiful women for which Portland 
has always been noted. He seemed to possess, in an 
unusual degree, a native chivalric regard for the 
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opposite sex. Some one has said that whenever he 
spoke to a woman it was as if he were presenting her 
a bouquet of flowers. This feeling made him, in 
later years, wholly out of sympathy with the woman 
sufi*mge movement, as giving too much publicity to 
those who only should shine in the sanctity of home. 

During his last years at college, the question of 
what his life-work should be, was vigorously discussed 
between himself and his father. He was bound to be 
" eminent in something." Despising medicine and not 
feeling good enough for the ministry, he partially 
made up his mind to the law. This, however, was 
not satisfactory to him, and he tried to show his 
father that a literary life was practical. He finally 
persuaded him to this extent that he gave his consent 
for Longfellow to spend a year at Cambridge in extra 
preparation for such a career. Better fortune, how- 
ever, came to the young graduate. A professorship 
of Modern Literature was established at Bowdoin, and 
a proposition made to Longfellow to occupy the place 
after spending some time in Europe to prepare for the 
work. Joyful at so desirable a prospect, he prepared 
to sail for France. 

On arriving in Paris he at once settled down to 
^tudy. He made foot expeditions into the surround- 
ing country, some of which are vividly described in 
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"Oatre-Mer." On one of them, undertaken in his 
favorite month of October, the notion of using his 
flute in the same romantic way in which Goldsmith 
did his, came into his mind, but the romance was 
spoiled when on asking a peasant girl if she would 
like to dance to his flute, she replied that she liked to 
dance, but did not know what a flute was. He says, 
" My quietus was made ; I said no more about a flute 
the whole journey through ; and I thought nothing 
but starvation would drive me to strike up at the 
entrance of a village as Goldsmith did." 

From France he went into Spain. In the North he 
was attracted by the Basque girls, who he said were 
literally " nut-brown maids." At Madrid he found 
a small but select circle of Americans, who gladly 
welcomed him. Here he first met the author of his 
venerated "Sketch-Book," who was then engaged on 
the 'Columlms" — busy from early morning till late 
at night, and yet always ready to welcome a friend. 

In the fall of 1827, he journeyed to Cordova, over 
La Manche, full of its wind-mills and other Don 
Quixote memories. On his way, he visited Seville, 
the Paris of Spain, and remained a number of days in 
Granada, of which he says, ''I was in Granada but 
five days. But in those five I lived a century. No 
portion of my life has been so like a dream." One 
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of his latest poems, ''Castles in Spain/' records in 
verse the impressions he received there. 

'* The young man's vision, the old man's dream, — 
Granada, by its winding stream, 

The city of the Moor. 
And there the Alhambra still recalls 
Aladdin's palnce of delight ; 
Allah il Allah I through its halls 
Whispers the fountain as it falls, 
And Darro darts beneath its walls." 

We next find our student in Italy. If Spain, with 
its legends and Alhambra, had absorbed the young 
poet, how must Italy, the land of art, of love, and of 
song, have thrilled his young soul ! At Genoa, and 
then for a time in Florence, the home of his much 
loved Dante ; then on to Naples, with its wonderful 
bay and volcano, and back to Rome, where a buried 
past speaks at every step. To Longfellow, Venice 
was the most wonderful of all cities, with its gorgeous 
sky, its noiseless streets, its singing gondoliers, and 
its picturesque women, in whose mouths the Italian 
language is sweetest music. 

The sunny lands and blue skies of the South could 
not det«iin our poet from more inhospitable climes, 
for the three years of his European preparation were 
fast drawing to a close, and Germany had not been 
visited nor its lan«:uao:e studied. Throujjh Vienna 
and Prague, he passed to Dresden, where he began 
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studying. Numerous letters of introduction from 
friends whom he had met in the South made his social 
life quite ^s important as his study. From here he 
visited Holland and England, and was especially 
pleased with the Dutch people and their prettiest 
town, Hiiarlem. In midsummer of 1829, he sailed 
for home. He was glad to return, though an equally 
long period of travel had perhaps never been better 
im})roved or more thoroughly enjoyed. He returned, 
not only prepared for his professorj^hip, but with his 
mind stored with subjects and legends which he has 
since used with so much power in his poetry. He 
left behind him illustrious friends, with some of whom 
he kept up a life-long intimacy, friends who rejoiced 
in his growing fame and who helped to spread it in 
their native countries. On his homeward voyage he 
wrote, "Traveling has its joys for him whose heart 
can whirl away in the sweep of life and the eddies of 
the world, like a bubble catching a thousand different 
hues from the sun ; but happier is he whose heart 
rides quietly at anchor in the peaceful haven of 
home." 

Immediately on his return, he took up his duties at 
Bowdoin. One of the first things he found it neces- 
sary to do was to compile a French Grammar and edit 
two little readers, one Spanish and the other French, 
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for the use of his classes. The work was not only 
well done, but the spirit of progress which prompted 
it was the right one to build up an institution of 
learning. 

-IjVith the students, the new professor, young, fresh 
from his studies, and glowing with his recent travel- 
ing experiences, was very popular, attracting to the 
college many young men. One of them writes, " We 
were fond of him from the start ; his speech charmed 
us ; his earnest and dignified demeanor inspired us. 
A better teacher, a more sympathetic friend, never 
addressed a class of young men." Though as a young 
man, he had never identified himself with the pranks 
so common in college life, none could be more lenient 
and yet thorough in dealing with such ofifences when 
he became a teacher. His corrections were mild, but 
efi*ective, as the following may illustrate : A student 
in one of his French classes was very audibly prompted 
one day. The professor said nothing until the recita- 
tion was completed, when he quietly said, "Your 
recitation reminds me of the Spanish Theatre, where 
the prompter performs a more important part than the 
actor." His characteristics as a teacher at Bowdoin 
were the same that marked his career of seventeen 
years at Harvard later on. 

Thoroughly pleased with his profession, the idea of 
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the law was forever abandoned, and in 1831, he felt 
sufficiently settled in life to marry. His choice was 
Mary Potter of Portland, beautiful, well educated, 
and possessed of a lovable disposition. 

"" The being beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given 
More than all things else to love me." 

lie has himself given us a picture of the home in 
?/hich they began house-keeping. " I can almost 
fancy myself in Spain, the morning is so soft and 
beautiful. The tessellated shadow of the honeysuckle 
lies motionless upon my study floor, as if it were a 
figure in the carpet ; and through the open window 
comes the fragrance of the wild brier and the mock 
orange. The birds are carolling in the trees, and 
their shadows flit across the window as they dart to 
and fro in the sunshine ; while the murmur of the bee, 
the cooing of doves from the eaves, and the whirring 
of a little humming-bird that has its nest in the honey- 
suckle, send up a sound of joy to meet the rising 
sun." In this delightful home he took up the work 
of the college with renewed vigor, and again began 
writing poetry after a silence of eight years. 

Much as he enjoyed the quiet of- Brunswick, there 
are indications that he sometimes found the work 
monotonous. The college was crippled for means by 
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the legislature, so it was no unwelcome letter that 
brought him from Josiah Quincy, then President of 
Harvard College, a proposition to spend a year in 
Europe and then take the professorship of Modern 
Liteniture and Language in Harvard. He accepted 
the proposition, and he and his wife sailed for Europe. 
They remained for a time in England, during which 
they visited the Carlyles at Chelsea. This visit was 
afterwards recorded by Mrs. Carlyle as 'Hlie visit of 
an angel." From England they went to Copenhagen 
and Stockholm, where the winter was spent in study. 
Here he made the acquaintance of native poets and 
some of our countrymen who were abroad on business. 
At Rotterdam, his wife, who was not well, fell 
violently ill and died. Thus and then came Long- 
fellow's first great sorrow. With a heavy heart he 
continued his journey ings to Heidelberg, where he 
established himself for the study of the language. 
He met many famous Germans in the old university 
town, and Bryant, who, with his family, was wijiter- 
ing there. They were a great comfort to the saddened 
poet, and when Bryant was suddenly called home, 
Mrs. Bryant continued her hospitality. If you want 
to know how dreary and yet how filled with work was 
Longfellow's life these days, n^ad Paul Fleming's 
experiences in "Hyperion," and be inspired as he was 
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and as thousands since have been, by the motto of the 
book found in a little German mortuary chapel : 
"Look not mournfully into the Past, it comes not 
back again ; wisely improve the Present, it is thine ; 
go forth to meet the shadowy Future without fear and 
with a maply heart." After a sojourn of some time 
in the Alps, most poetically described in "Hyperion," 
he sailed for New York. 

In December, 183(5, Longfellow took up his resi- 
dence in Cambridge and began his first course' of 
lectures. At that time Cambridge was a mere village, 
but Harvard already numbered among its professors 
great men. Felton, "Prince of Greek Professors," 
was there, and so was Francis Bo wen ; Sumner was 
giving lectures in the Law School, and Judge Story 
was one of its professors. Sparks, the historian, and 
Allston, the painter, lived in the village, and so did 
Hillard. Longfellow soon became a favorite in the 
society of the town. For so modest a man, he was 
rather fond of bright-colored waistcoats, and his gloves 
were " a shade too light for a strictly virtuous man." 

The first summer after taking up his residence at 
Cambridge, he took rooms in the Craigie House, which 
every one knows who is interested in Longfellow. A 
brief sketch of its well-known history may bear 
repeating, for there is no historic mansion in the 
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country so interesting, not even the White House, 
with its long line of presidenti^. Almost opposite 
Mount Auburn Cemetery stands this famous house, 
built in the middle of the last century, by the wealthy 
John Vassal. A supporter of the king, at the open-- 
ing of the Revolution, he went to England and his 
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property was confiscated. When Washington took 
command of the army, he made this old house his 
headquarters. All sorts of Revolution stories hang 
about the house — of Mrs. Washington's Twelfth- 
Night party, of General Green's wig, of "Old Put's" 
zeal in the c^use pf his country. After tliQ war 
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closed, it was purchased by Andrew Craigie. He 
enteitaiiied so lavishly that he could leave his widow 
only a life interest in this great house and estate. Of 
this woman Longfellow rented his rooms, and after 
her death the father of Mrs. Longfellow purchased the 
house as a gift to his daughter and the poet. The 
house is of the ample colonial style, with a stately 
colonnade in front and a great wide hall through the 
middle, opening into si)acious rooms on each side. 
The wood-work is of fine workmanship, and Dutch 
tiles decorate the fire-places. The grounds are large, 
sheltered by famous old ehns, haunted by thousands 
of singing birds. Not far away, the Charles River 
winds in a silver " S " through the meadows. To the 
end of his da3^8 this was Longfellow's home, except- 
ing a few weeks each summer, which he usually spent 
at Nahant, not far away, and I think the recollections 
of our sainted poet which cluster about this old house 
arc more gratefully garnered by us Americans than 
even those of the spotless " Father of his Country." 

He began now to publish collections of his poems, 
" Voices of the Night," " Translations and Ballads." 
Among these are some of his best and most widely 
read poems — "Psalm of Life," "Excelsior," "Foot- 
steps of Angels," "The Reaper and the Flowers," 
"The Wreck of the Hesperus." "The Psalm of 
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Life " has been uttered by men in all stu<2:es of woe, 
and it has helfHHl them out of its depths — it has been 
sung, it has been parodied, and still it stands a guiding 
hand to thousands yet unborn. 

In 1842, woi"n by his heavy duties, he made a flying 
trip to Europe, spending most of his time at a water- 
cure in Germany. On his return voyage he wrote his 
poems on slavery. 

The following summer he married Frances Apple- 
ton, whom he had met six years before in Switzerland, 
and who is the Mary Ashburton of " Hyperion," not 
separated from the poet forever, as that story relates, 
but instead, was joined to him forever, for whether 
she lived or died, she was all in all to him. A visit to 
Portland and Pittsfield, the "old-fashioned country 
seat," where Mrs. Longfellow's relatives lived, and 
where "the old clock upon the stairs" gave its warn- 
ing and blessing of "Never — Forever," extended into 
a trip to the Catskills, made up their wedding jouiney. 
They then settled in the Craigie House, which was 
now to be theirs, blessed through nearly twenty years 
with all that makes home the heaven of the earth — 
a tender conjugal affection, the beauty and innocence 
of childhood, and the presence of loving and respected 
friends. Six times the angel of life, crowned with 
asphodels, called at their door and deposited his living 
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variegated woodR, is Walden Pond, as famous in 
American literature, as Windermere in English. Its 
pebbly beach, its clearness and iridescent play of 
colors on its surface must be described by Thoreau, 
"the Robinson Crusoe of Walden.'* The Musketaquid 
river meanders leisurely through its meadow lands. 
In this happy valley the Indians lingered long, 
knowing the fertility of its soil, the abundance of fish 
in its rivers, and enjoying the beauties of the region. 

As early as 1635, a band of English settlers entered 
the section and, owing to their own harmonious 
relations and the peaceable purchase of the land from 
the Indians, they named the place Concord. The 
spirit in which the town was founded by Rev. Peter 
Bulkley has always characterized it, for however much 
the outside world may have disagreed with their revo- 
lutionary ideas, the people of Concord have usually 
stood by each other* 

It has always been an active centre of reform, from 
the time when Governor Andros was expelled from 
Massachusetts, to the abolition of slavery in the South. 

Everyone knows the story of the Concord fight on 
that memorial 19th of April, 1775, when the British, 
wishing to get possession of the ammunition and other 
supplies stored at Concord, were met by the Concord 
Militia, at the old North Bridge. How valiantly they 
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fought and how the British retreated to Boston over 
the old stage road, followed every step of the way by 
the irate farmers whose homes and rights had been 
alike invaded, is a well known and loved story to every 
American. Two monuments of this engagement exist, 
one a plain shaft just east of the river, while beyond 
"the rude bridge that arched the flood," where the 
first American fell dead, stands a l>ronze minute-man 
beside his plough, grasping a gun aad with his sleeves 
rolled up and eye alert as if listening for the command 
"fire!" There he stands, the work of a Concord 
sculptor, inscribed ])y a Concord poet, in memory of 
a Concord event, yet giving to every chance visitor a 
universal lesson of libei*ty and patriotism. " First in 
war," the minute-man now presides over a town " first 
in peace," for to his right stands the Old Manse and 
its orchard Avith their literary associations, while to 
his left and back are the homes of the farmers whom 
he represents. And peace has its monuments as avoH 
as war, for in Sleepy Hollow, at the other end of the 
town, rests Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, whose 
truest monuments are not the stones at their heads, 
but the pure, noble books ranged in an alcove of the 
village library devoted to native or resident writers. 
I know of no town that possesses so rare a monument, 
so grand an inheritance. 
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Let US see briefly who some of the men and women 
were who have lent to this simple New England town 
the charm of their names and works. One of the 
oldest and most eccentric was Dr. Ripley, who 
succeeded Emerson's grandfather in his church and in 
the Old Man^e, a fervent, keen, sympathetic shepherd 
of his flock, of whom many curious anecdotes remain 
current. In the warmth of his intercession he prayed 
for men and women by their names and, when 
conducting the funeral of a townsman of few virtues, 
his love of truth prompted him to thank God that the 
departed was good at fires I Though some of its noted 
residents were natives, by far the greater number were 
born elsewhere, and came hither, attracted by the 
society and environment of the town. 

Of those thus drawn to the town, Emerson was 
among the first. He took up his residence in the Old 
Manse in 1834, and was himself a sortof magnet to draw 
others to this happy valley. Theodore Parker looked 
to Concord as a parish because Emerson was there. 
Channing came with his bride, as did also Hawthorne. 
Alcott, disappointed in his school in Boston, settled 
here with his growing family, of which Louisa May 
was one member. Elizabeth Peabody followed the 
Alcotts, and hither Margaret Fuller came in her fairy- 
like way and was gone in a day. To this town George 
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William Curtis and his brother went after leavin*r 
college- By many visit:?, Daniel Wehster tli*rnitieil 
the village with his '^face of granite," and was a most 
welcome guest until he compromised himself on the 
Fugitive Slave Law. Emerson, his staunch friend 
and ardent admirer, denounced him and he went no 
more to Concord, but instead he went home to die of 
disappointed hopes and the consciousness of a broken 
faith. Nor were a)l philosoi)hers and writers who 
hovered about, or settled in this town. There came 
among them Samuel Hoar, who for many years was a 
leading citizen, and who, as Emerson said, "" returned 
from courts and congresses to sit down with unaltered 
humility in the church or the town-house on the plain 
wooden bench, where Honor came and sat beside 
him." Thoreau seemed bred of the woods, for he was 
a native of the town and came among this throng of 
great ones with the modesty and timidity of one of 
his own wood-birds. It is little wonder that the 
haunts of these and many more of their kind have 
become a shrine toward which Americans turn with 
inquisitive eyes and grateful hearts — Concord, the 
home of " high thinking and plain living " in America. 
Though a town of philosophers, it was not wanting 
in the beauty of childhood, nor of maidenhood, nor 
yet of young manhood. The woods and the lake and 
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the groves afforded opportunities for all sorts of 
recreations in which young peo{)le delight. That 
their ancestors were Puritans did not prevent them from 
dancing about the May-pole in spring or in their 
parlors in winter. Is it not interesting, too, that the 
greatest entertainer of childhood and early youth that 
our country has produced was the child of one of these 
philosophers of Concord — Louisa M. Alcott? 

At Longfellow's funeral in March, 1882, there was 
one thing as sad if not sadder for his friends to 
contemplate than the dead poet's face, and that was 
Emerson as he sat by the casket of his life-long friend, 
for though he yet lived, the marks of age and decay 
were plain upon him. He started up, stepped to the 
casket and looked long and intently on the features of 
his friend. After silently seating himself he did the 
same thing again, forgetting that he had done so 
before, and, turning to one who sat by him, he said, 
"That gentleman has a sweet, beautiful soul, but I 
have entirely forgotten his name." He spoke of the 
beautiful soul^ not ofihaface of his friend. Was it a 
prophecy that in one short month he too would be 
reduced to soul, and his body, which he had used for 
nearly eighty years, be laid to rest with those he had 
loved? 

Of Jill the people who have glorified Concord with a 
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presence and a name, Ralph Waldo Emerson stands 
most prominent in the minds of the world. 

His ancestors for several generations back, on his 
father's side, had been clergymen and his mother's 
progenitors had not been lacking in ministerial talent. 
In England, his ancestors had been "gentlemen," one 
having been knighted by Henry VIH. Peter Bulkley , 
who was one of Emerson's direct antecedents, traced 
his descent to Oliver St. John, solicitor general of 
Cromwell, and the same man to whom the profligate 
St. John, the friend of Pope and Swift, traced his 
ori«:in. Thus in Enj^land his ancestors were " orentle- 
men," while in America they were scholars and 
clergymen. 

No wonder that the cast of Ralph Waldo's mind 
was that of a philosophic scholar, and the refinement 
of his face such only as generations of thought could 
produce. 

His descent from Peter Bulkley, the founder of 
Concord, his father born in the Old Manse, and he 
himself a resident of Concord for nearly fifty years, — 
these facts taken with his doctrines give him clear 
title to the appellation, " The Sage of Concord." 

Emerson was born May 25, 1803, in Boston, 
within stones' throw" of the birth-place of Franklin. 
The region, that of Milk and Summer streets, though 
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now thickly occupied with warehouses, was then 
roomy enough for large and thrifty gardens in which 
grew beautiful flowers and where the best pears 
ripened. Emerson remembered well one garden of 
this kind and that he often sat on the wall that 
divided it from his own. Could our young philosopher 
have been so early imbued with that purity of morals 
which characterized him through life, that he never got 
off* on the wrong side of the wall to test the quality of 
his neighbor's pears? 

When Waldo was seven, his father died leaving his 
widow with six children, one girl and five boys, of 
whom Waldo was the second. For the suppoii; of 
this family the widow's means werc», limited, but, 
owing to the generosity of her husband's parishioners, 
they did not want and she was able to send them to 
school. According to her ideas, the boys could do 
with plain food and plain clothes, but that their minds 
shoald remain uncultivated never entered her head. 
In this she was heartily assisted by the boys' aunt, 
Mary Emerson, who always taught them to "scorn 
trifles," " do the thing you are afraid to do," and so 
gave them the idea that they must achieve, whatever 
the difiiculties encountered. 

Waldo read Latin and Greek very early but never 
enjoyed mathematics, and we have hints that he 
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covertly used to read books hidden under his desk. 
They were, however, usually books of history, so that 
these " idle books," were a factor in his education as 
well as those studied " a])ove ])oard." In his spare 
hours he read stray books of philosophy which his 
aunt provided for him, — or perhaps he drove his 
mother's cow to pasture in the then open common. 

At the age of fourteen, he entered Harvard College, 
where Ticknor, Edward Everett, Gushing and 
Channing presided over various departments. He 
heard the best speakers of the day in Boston — 
Webster and Wendell Phillips — and perhaps caught 
from them a desire for oratory which he afterwards 
carried out in his career as a public lecturer. As a 
student he was quiet, uno})trusive .and only a fair 
scholar according to the standard of the college 
authorities, so says his class-mate, Josiah (Juincy. At 
commencement he read the class poem, but it takes off* 
a little from the honor that seven others had been 
asked before him. 

After leaving college, he joined his brother William 
in teaching in a girls' school in Boston. He continued 
this work for several years, but in the meanwhile he 
began the study of theology. As a teacher he was 
mild in discipline and thorough as an instructor. 
" Oh, sad ! " he would say to some offending child in a 
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tone that at once produced repentance and a decision 
to do better. 

His desire to study theology was prompted by a 
natural taste for the profession of his ancestors, a 
considerable degree of eloquence, and the habits of a 
student. He studied with Dr. Channing and with 
Andrews Norton, both of whom he respected for their 
learning and eloquence. Ill health and trouble with 
his eyes prevented him from taking the regular exam- 
ination at the close of his studies. He was 
"approbated" to preach, however, and was soon 
permanently settled in the Second Church in Bojrton, 
where he remained two years. 

In 1828, he married Miss Ellen Tucker, who soon 
became an invalid and in three years died. One 
trouble followed another and he now began to be 
disturbed concerning the rites he had to administer in 
the pulpit, especially the one of the Lord's Supper. 
He prea(;hed a sermon on it and then resigned his 
pastorate, to the regret of most of his congregation. 
Many wished him still to remain in charge even if his 
views were changed, but Emerson was too heroic a 
soul to give out to others what he himself could not 
accept, so, in all kindliness of words and of spirit, he 
withdrew from a much-loved congregation. As usual 
on such occasions, all sorts of absurd stories were 
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started, such as that Emerson was insane. Some of 
the Methodist brothers of Father Taylor, the friend of 
the Boston sailors, protested with him on account of 
his friendship for Emerson, closing their arguments 
with the assertion that Emerson would go to hell. 
The good man aswered them, "It does look so ; hut I 
am sure of one thing ; if Emerson goes to that place 
he will change the climate there and emigration will 
set that way." 

Great changes had come into Emerson's life, and 
rest and change were demanded, so he sailed for 
Europe for a few months. He entered the Mediter- 
ranean, and visited France, Italy and Sicily before he 
went to England. He met a number of famous people 
but his desires led him at once to Carlyle, in his bleak 
h(mie near Dumfries in Scotland, and to Wordsworth 
and Coleridge in their beautiful mountain letreat in 
the North of England. It is remarkable how men of 
such opposite dispositions as Emerson and Carlyle 
could have been so intimate for the rest of their lives 
— the one scorning everything that savored of shams, 
the other recognizing beauty in the meanest forms 
about us. Mrs. Carlyle thus describes Emerson's first 
visit to them, "If there were nothing else to remember 
you by, I should never forget the visitor, who years 
ago in the Desert, descended on us out of the clouds 
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as it were, and made one day there look like enchant- 
ment for us, and left me weeping that it was only one 
day. When I think of America it is of you ; neither 
Harriet Martineau nor any one else succeeds in giving 
me a more extended idea of it. ' 

After lecturing in Edinburgh he returned home in 
the fall of 1834, and^took up his residence for a time 
at the Old Manse. Here he wrote his first great work, 
"Nature," in the room overlooking the Concord battle- 
field, and which was later on the delightful study of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. "Nature' was important as 
defining his philosophic position and its advent marks 
an era in our national literature. Some one being 
asked the author of "Nature" answered, "God, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, of course !" After a year's 
residence in the Old Manse, Emerson married Miss 
Lillian Jackson of l^lymouth and established liis perma- 
nent home at the other end of the town, on the old 
stage road to Boston, and a short distance from Haw- 
thorne's and Alcott's homes on the opposite side of the 
same road. The house was large and pleasantly 
located in the midst of evergreens. The grounds were 
large, at first two acres and afterwards increased to 
nine, for with all his devotion to books it must never 
be forgotten how fond he was of agriculture. Though 
never very handy with implements, and not altogether 
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snccessful in hLs attempts to grow various products, 
one of his chief deliorhts all throusrh life was to work 
in his garden and plant trees. In these duties he was 
often assisted by Thoreau and his neighl>or Alcott. 
It was a strange indication of the times when Haw- 
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thorne labored in the fields of Brook Farm, and 
Emerson, Thoreau and Alcott were devoted to 
gardening in Concord ! Though so fond of agricul- 
ture, Emerson did not care for cultivated flowers, even 
looking with jealousy upon the plot of ground usurped 
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by Mrs. Emerson in her cultivation of roses. Only the 
wild flowers of the wood attracted him, particularly 
the May-flower or trailing arbutus, that little creeper 
which sweetens with its fragrance and graces with 
its pale pink beauty the tardy New England 
spring. 

Into his home came four children, two boys and two 
girls. The eldest, little Waldo, tlied whej^ he was 
about five and was greatly mourned by his father, who 
recorded his sorrow in the Threnody, one of the most 
beautiful of American elegies. Of this event in 
Emerson's life Louisa M. Alcott says, " My first 
remembrance is of the morning when I was sent to 
inquire for little Waldo, then lying very ill. His 
father came to me so worn with watching and changed 
by sorrow, that I was startled and could only stammer 
out my message. ' Child, he is dead ! ' was his anwer. 
Then the door closed and I ran home to tell the sad 
tidings. I was only eight years old and that was my 
first glim{)se of a great grief, but I never have 
forgotton the anguish that made a familiar face so 
tragical and gave those few words more pathos than 
the sweet lamentation of the Threnody." He used to 
enjoy illustrating the innate refinement of little Waldo 
by telling how he once took him to a circus, and how, 
after some nonsense of the clown's, he nestled close to 
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his father and said, "The funny man makes mo want 
to go home." 

The great man often joine<l in the sjxnts of his 
children and their little friends. He skateil with 
them even when he was fifty, and sometimes he 
accomjianied them to Ijathc in Walden (>ond. He 
delighted them by showing them the haunts of the 
birds and the nooks where the sweetest wild-flowers 
grew. In such poems as the " Humble-IVe,'* ''The 
Rhodora/' whose '* l>eauty is its own excuse for IxMiig," 
and the '^ Mountain and the Sijuirrel," he has preserved 
for all time his ramblings with the childi-en. In his 
freedom with children he lost none of that pi>wor to 
influence them, which made him ail througli life an 
inspiration to the young. Among his friends and 
neighbors he was loved and revered — the richest 
mine that Concord had to olTer to her children or lo 
her guests. 

Emerson's home life was of tlie simplest natun^ — 
order, comfort, geniality everywhere. lie was 
temperate in drinking and eating. lie did not believe 
in pledges to prevent immoderate drinking, for ho 
preferred every refusal to be a voluntary act. In his 
eating there was but one peculiarity — jne for hrvakjhst 
— certainly a harmless eccentricity. Gentle as any 
women with very young children, he abhorred pets 
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and could not bear to touch them. His son tells us 
with what zest his father used to tell the story of the 
English clergyman, who, when asked by a lady to 
write an inscription for a beautiful new collar for her 
little dog Spot, said he knew of nothing better for the 
purpose than the faniilar quotation from Shakespeare, 
''Out, damned Spot." Many visitors, among them 
often those whom the kind-hearted host would gladly 
have excused, came to his hospitable gate and were 
entertained. Even the visionary, with some impossible 
scheme brewing in his head, "had his claims allowed," 
and went on bis way gladdened, if not made sane, by 
a talk with Emerson. Of the l)eauty and sweetness 
of his fireside. Holmes thus writes : "If He who knew 
what was in man wandered from door to door in New 
England as of old in Palestine, we can well believe 
that one of the thresholds w^hich ' those blessed feet ' 
would have crossed, to hallow and receive its welcome, 
would have been that of the lovely and quiet home of 
Emerson." 

This beautiful home-life, however, was much 
broken in upon by his work as a lecturer. When he 
gave up the ministry he turned to this work as better 
suited to his liberal opinions, and also as in accordance 
with the tastes which he early developed. He gave a 
hundred lectures in Concord and many in Boston, 
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but, in addition, he ri-ited uther |Kirts <if the country, 
extending his? lecture t<mr& even to the far West. In 
the lecture room he won all l»y his <rentle and Ix^auti- 
fully modulated voice, and his entire presence seemed 
soothing, as was frecjuently jiroved when he api>eared 
liefore a mof>-infected crowd. He was tall and very 
slender with sloping :>houlders. His hair was light 
brown and his eyes the bluest of the blue ; his mouth 
was wide, but with firm set lips, and his complexion 
was that of a student — rather pallid than ruddy. In 
dress he was neat and quiet, nearly always wearing 
black. His sentences were short and pithy and always 
conveyed a decided message to his listeners. Those 
who have read his cssajs know what some of these 
messages were. Let me s}>eak of one in particular — 
" Comj)ensation " has undoubtedly done more to 
console, and build up chanicter than many sermons, 
"Friendship,'^ "Love," "Beauty," "The Over SouP^ 
are gems fitted to brighten dark paths and fill man 
with new hope. 

He took an interest in the great questions of the 
day. He was one of the first among learned men to 
raise his voice against slavery — a great voice and 
eflective, too. A story is related that when his 
children came home from school one day instructed to 
write a composition on Houses, he remarked, 
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"Remember children, no house is complete that has 
not in it some nook in which to hide a fugitive slave." 
In 1872, his residence was partly l)urned. The 
excitement and exposure attending the fire told sadly 
on his health. He removed to the Old Manse, for a 
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time, but his neighbors and friends, seeing in what 
condition he was, insisted on his going to Europe, 
while they restored his home. Accompanied by his 
daughter Ellen, he extended his trip to Egypt and the 
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Nile and returned in May, 1873. He was welcomed 
back with music by his fellow-citizens, and through a 
triumphal arch he entered his home which had been 
restored as near as possible to what it had been before 
the fire. 

If, however, his home was restored, the man was 
not, for the failure of memory which had been noticed 
two or three years before increased and he gradually 
put aside new work, devoting himself to revising much 
that hod already been done. He was happy in his 
home. He went out less and less, save to take his 
walks of which he had always been fond, but which 
were now shortened to suit his declining years. 

Final rest came to him April 28, 1882. After a 
private funeral at the house they bore him to the old 
church where the last words were said and a great 
crowd of friends took a final view of the familiar and 
beloved features. From the church, decorated with 
the May-flower he had loved, he was carried to the 
hill he had selected in beautiful Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetry, there to rest beside his mother and child, 
underneath the whispering pines of whose messages to 
inquiring humanity he had been the best interpreter, 
strangely recalling what he had written in boyhood, 
"Here sit mother and I under the pine tree, still 
almost as we shall lie by and by under them." 
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QUESTIONS ON EMERSON AND CONCORD. 

Locate the town of Concord, with reference to Boston and 
Lexington. 

What can yon say of its scenery and surroundings? 

Why was it called Concord? 

By whom was it founded? 

Describe Its famous battle-ground. 

What noted literary men and women have resided in this village? 

What is the name of the village burylng-ground? Name some 
famous people interred there. 

To what resident of Concord is the name ** Sage of Concord** 
applied? 

Speak of his immediate and remote ancestors. 

When and where was he bom? 

How old was he when his father died? 

What other children were there In the family besides Ralph 
Waldo? 

What influence did Aunt Mary have on the children? 

At what college did Emerson study? 

What of his record there? 

Speak of his career as a teacher. 

Give several reasons why the study of theology was to his liking. 

Tell all you can of his career as a minister. 

What famous people did he go to see on his first visit to Europe? 

Tell all you can of his visit to Carlyle. What influenre did it 
have on the later lives of both men ? 

What was " Nature "? When and where was it written? How 
was it received? 

Speak of Emerson*s two marriages, of his children, and of his 
home life. 

What child did he lose? What poem did this loss inspire? 

Name some other poems inspired by his relations with his 
children. 

What do you know of him as a lecturer? 

What relation do his essays bear to his lectures? 
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What was the occasion of his last yisit to Europe? Who accom- 
paDied him? How was he received lyy his townsmen on his return? 
How did he show his declining health? 
When did he die and where is h« buried? 
Make a list of Emerson^ frlen4s. 
Show how he influenced the young so powerfully. 
Name ten of his essays and Ave of his poems. 

SUBJECTS FOR LANGUAGE WORK. 

1. The Friendship of Emerson and Carlyle. 

2. Emerson among Hit Children. 

3. Emerson among Hip Neighbors. 

4. In the Concord Woods with Emerson. 
6. Concord as a Litfrary Centre. 

6. Concord Battleground To-day. 

7. Concord Battle-ground April 19, 1776. 

8. Emerson the Lecturer. 

OUTLINE FOR EMERSON AND CONCORD. 

A. Concord — <^The home of high thinlsing and plain living in 
AmerlQ^.** 
I. Situftti^n — twenty-two miles north-west of Boston, on 

edge of Walden Fond. 
II. HJutory. 

1. Founded l>y Peter Bulkley, 1635. 

2. Land bought from the Indians. Name, Concord^ 

the outgrowth of friendly relations with the 
natives. 

3. An important battle-ground of the Revolution. 

4. Foremost in social and political reforms. 

III. Famous people who have resided or visited at length in 
Concord. 



1. 


Dr. Ripley. 


7. 


Samuel Hoar. 


2. 


Emerson. 


8. 


George Wm. Curtis. 


3. 


Hawthorne. 


9. 


Daniel Webster. 


4. 


Thoreau. 


10. 


Theodore Parker. 


6. 


A. Bronson Alcott. 


11. 


Channing. 


6. 


Louisa May Alcott. 


12. 


Margaret Fuller. 



13. Elizabeth Peabody. 
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B, Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, '' Sage of Concord .** 
i. Birth in Boston, May 25, 1803. 

1. Descent from ^* gentlemen" in England and from 

eight generations of ministers in America. 

2. One of six children, five boys and one girl. 
II. Early years. 

1. Only seven years old at death of his father. 

2. Attended Boston Grammar School. 

8. Encouraged by his mother and Aunt Mary to 

accomplish something. 
4. Entered Harvard College at the age of fourteen. 

a. Quiet, unobtrusive student, of fair scholar- 

ship. 

b. Delivered class poem. 
III. Manhood. 

1. Assistant with his brother in a girls* school. 

A thorough instrnctor; a mild but effectual 
disciplinarian. 

2. Studies theology. 

3. In charge of Second Unitarian phurch, Boston. 

4. Marriage to Ellen Tucker. 

6. Withdrawal from his church. 

a. Could not conscientiously administer the 

Lord's Supper. 
h. Much regretted by his parishioners. 

c. Misjudged ; strange stories told of him. 

6. Death of wife and visit to Enrope. 

a. Voyage through the Mediterranean. 
h. Visit to Carlyle, near Dumfries. 

c. Visit to Wordsworth and Coleridge. 

d. Lectures in Edinburgh. 

7. Return home and residence in the Old Manse. 

"Nature" written. 

8. Marriage to Lilian Jackson. 

a. Home established in other end of Concord. 

b. Four children. 

c. Simple, orderly, affectionate, hospitable in 

his own home. 



V 
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9. Death of son Waldo. 

" Threnody " written as a result. 

10. Emerson as a lectnrer. 

a. Manner quiet and engaging ; voice entranc- 
ing. 
5. Subjects, those of his essays. 

11. Burning of his house and trip to IBurope. 

a. Travels extended to Egypt. 
5. Home rebuilt. 

12. Declining health indicated by failing memory. 
IV. Death at Concord, April 28, 1882. 

Burial at Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. 
V. The man. 

Gentle, heroic, pure, modest, sincere, reverent. 
VI. Literary style. 

Epigramatic, concise, abrupt, philosophical, the style 
of a teacher who has more ideas than words. 
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JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 

*^ O iDouDtain ! guard his precious dust; 
O river ! seaward flowiug, 
By night your softest dews bestow 
To keep the grasses growing, 
That ever with the bitter sweet, 
His sacred grave shall cover — 
Servant of man and f ric^nd of God, 
Brave thinker, steadfast lover." 

About two miles out from the village of Belcher- 
town, Mass., on the way to Amherst, the careful 
observer will, in his strolling, find the remains of an 
old forge, together with what would indicate the 
existence in former times of a humble cottage. In 
this cottage was born July 24, 1819, Josiah Gilbert 
Holland, one of our most popular and widely read 
writers. The forge is interesting as having been used 
by Holland's father in his little inventions, of which 
his head was so full and at which he was always work- 
ing, though they often, indeed usually, brought no 
profit to their originator or to his poverty-stricken 
family. 

J. G. Holland was descended from Londoners. The 
genealogist traces the family back to a "tailor by art," 
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as he expresses it, and a resident of London. The 
ancestors in this country were always Puritans of 
a very pronounced type, the earliest being members 
of the little band who formed their church on ship- 
board before landing in this then unpromising country. 
The Puritan and democratic spirit of New England 
never found a truer exponent than in the person and 
character of J. G. Holland. 

Harrison Holland, the father of our writer, was a 
lovely and homely character, whose lot it always was 
to be extremely poor. As before mentioned, he was 
possessed of an inventive mind. In the silk mills 
where he worked he became so interested in the 
industry that he invented several things that greatly 
facilitated its operation. A true and poetic picture 
of this good man his son drew in one of his best short 
poems, "Old Daniel Gray." He wrote the poem after 
the death of his father, and with such skill and truth 
did he draw the portrait that when the poet read it to 
his mother, her only answer was, as her eyes ran over 
with tears, " Why, Josiah ! " The inventive genius of 
the father was reproduced in the son, but with an 
intellectual addition, or at least expression, which the 
father never had. That he was also an inventor after 
the practical order he proved by several homely inven- 
tions — a steam plough, and a safety lamp to be used 
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on railroads. How glad we are that he did not spend 
all his energy on material contrivances, that instead 
he composed beautiful poems and wrote and spoke 
invaluable sermons to young and old ! In the elder 
Holland there seemed no intellectual dearth, but there 
was a spirit of humility which prompted him to keep 
silence lest he be thought proud. It was the same 
spirit which caused him to wear his hair straight across 
his forehead instead of parted. This was the father 
who guided our poet in all his early studies, and from 
him, and a mother equally simple in her thought and 
life, he drew the warp and woof of his character. 

Josiah was one of a family of four sons and three 
daughters, a characteristic Holland family for many 
generations. He was among the older members of 
the family, and it consequently devolved upon him to 
assist his father in takin«: care of those vounjjer than 
himself. This he did cheerfully, though he had a 
strong antipathy to manual work, and a decided lean- 
ing towards books and study. Followed by misfor- 
tune, for many years the family led a sort of roving 
life. This, of course, gave no chance to a young and 
aspiring boy — a few months here and there in the 
rural schools were all the impetus his intellectual 
aspirations received. At last, however, the family 
settled in the thriving town of Northampton, and he 
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was determined to go to school. He entered the 
High School, where he made good progress until the 
over-strain caused him a long illness. After recover- 
ing from this, the obstacles in the way of getting 
an education were too great even for his determina- 
tion, and he apparently gave up and devoted 
himself to a "make-shift" life in order to gain a 
livelihood for himself and to be able to assist his 
father. This father probably never felt so gall- 
ingly the fetters of poverty as when his son confided 
to him his desire for aii education, and he had to 
confess his inability to help him in the least degree. 

And so young Holland began in the Yankee fashion 
to carve out his own fortune. Lowly indeed were the 
occupations to which he frequently gave himself. At 
times he wandered from village to village teaching 
penmanship ; again he settled down to the quiet of 
a New England district school and tried the art of a 
pedagogue. Another venture was in the art of 
daguerrotypy ; but in all he was unsuccessful and 
dissatisfied. It was in one of these desolate years 
of wandering and waiting that his three sisters died. 
How it would have consoled him could he have looked 
ahead and seen only a part of the love, the comfort, 
the luxury that would one day be his ! 

In his despair of ever getting a college education, 
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he pursued a course in medical study at Pittsfield, in 
western Massachusetts. Graduated at last, his path 
in life seemed little, if any, clearer. A man with a 
diploma could hardly travel from town to town teach- 
ing writing, neither was it quite consistent for him to 
saw wood. He must open an office and wait in true 
aristocratic fashion for business to come to him, and 
alas, how reluctantly do men trust their lives in the 
hands of a young physician ! Of all the professions 
this one alone puts on a stony face at the approach 
of a young man. 

Despite discouragements, he settled in Springfield 
and in partnership with a classmate, young, inexperi- 
enced, and poor as himself, he opened an office. 
Springfield at that time seemed "on the borders." It 
was growing rapidly, owing to its position as a sort 
of railroad centre. A large percentage of the new 
population was made up of the families of men who 
•worked in the machine shops, nearly all of them poor 
and trying hard to get a start in life. To this some- 
what impecunious class were young doctors consigned 
by common consent, for the old established families 
had likewise their old established physicians. 

Though there was little practice, Holland was full 
of hope, and showed his faith in the future by marry- 
ing Elizabeth Chapin, a daughter of one of the leading 
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families m Springfield. Thus was begun, when his 
fortunes were at their lowest ebb, the family, which 
in later successful years was his unalloyed joy — the 
rest and comfoit of his life. 

It was during the leisure hours of a small practice 
that Dr. Holland began writing for magazines, and 
projected one of his own to be called the " Bay Stale 
Weekly Courier.''' This journal lasted but six months 
and its editor, wearied. with four years of waiting, 
gave up medicine and magazine, to accept a position 
of teacher in the schools of Richmond, Va. Here he 
remained but three months, when he was invited to 
take charsre of the schools of Vicksburg. His friends 
discouraged him about going to a city whose princi- 
ples and customs were so at variance with those of 
New England, but he was determined, and so made 
the tiresome journey, in company with his wife, in the 
dead of winter. When they arrived, the new super- 
intendent was dismayed to find that the schools were • 
not organized at all, indeed they barely had an 
existence. He was warned on all sides that discipline 
was out of the question. The " big boys " ruled 
everything, and were likely to take any promoter of 
new and uncongenial ideas into their own hands. 
The city was at that stage of development when the 
shooting of a school-master for making boys mind was 
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a common occurrence. It took real courage to work 
in such an atmosphere, but Dr. Holland did so and 
suffered no violence. There is an incident related 
which shows the position of pupil and teacher in this 
school. The plan was to intercept the master on his 
way to the post-office. The boy who felt himself 
especially injured stationed himself at the head of a 
line of others who were to assist him after he had 
felled the master. Holland saw the plan and with his 
keen eyes fixed upon the leader, walked past them and 
no blow was stnick, but he found afterwards the prints 
of his own nails deep in his hands, w^hich he had 
clenched tightly as he walked by the defiant gang. 
He not only suffered no violence, but he accomplished 
a great work. In fifteen months, the duration of his 
sojourn in Vicksburg, the schools were organized and 
graded and brought into one building. The private 
schools of the city, with one exception, were abol- 
ished. This was his work as a teacher in practice. 
Of his theoretic teaching in after years, through the 
columns of the Springfield liepublican and Scribners 
Magazine^ we shall see later. Owing to sickness in 
his wife's family he resigned, and returned to Spring- 
field in 1850. He seems, however, to have had no 
notion of resuming his medical practice, but within 
two weeks after his return he was installed as assist- 
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ant editor of the Springfield Hepiiblican. Knowing 
as we do his after career, this may well be called the 
turning-point in his life. 

Samuel Bowles was then editor-in-chief of the 
paper, and he must ever rank as one of the great 
journalists, not only of New England, but of the 
whole country. The paper which he represented 
aimed to be more than the local exponent of an inland 
town — it aimed at a national reputation, and a happy 
accident it was which brought to its staff the genial, 
philanthropic spirit of J. G. Holland. If Bowles 
made the paper a sort of incorruptible journalistic 
judge and jury — severe and just in spite of every- 
thing — Holland added an element that made it loved 
as well as feared. 

Let us see what were the principles and methods 
which dominated him in this great work : First, he 
loved the common people — he was bone of their bone 
and blood of their blood, and he never ceased to 
regard with affectionate interest the class from which 
he came. Then he was as naturally a preacher as he 
who sways multitudes from the pulpit. He loved to 
preach or teach, not to dogmatize, for he cared not for 
theology. That his preaching was the out-flow of 
right principles and good practice is well shown by his 
own pure and spotless life. In his earliest venture in 
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journalism he laid down these principles — " To elevate 
the standard of literary taste ; to defend the inalien- 
able rights of MAN, and to tell the tmth boldly and 
freely on all things which concern Patriotism, Philan- 
thropy, and Religion." 

For the first two years he received a small salary, 
but at the end of that time he bought an interest in 
the paper, *for which he could only give his notes. 
During his early years of service he not only wrote 
editorials, but he reported fairs, caucuses, and town 
meetings, for the two editors did the work of five in 
those days. In casting about for ways to improve the 
paper and make it of interest especially to the people 
of Massachusetts, he began, as a serial, a history of 
Western Massachusetts. This was a good plan, for a 
people always like to hear of themselves and their 
ancestors. The painstaking lal)or incident to historic 
writing was cheerfully undertaken and successfully 
carried out, for his history is still a first-class 
authority. In later years he again made use of much 
of this historic matter in writing his first novel, the 
"Bay Path." This novel also appeared serially in 
the Republican^ for there was no reserve to this great- 
hearted writer when his mind thought out something 
good. He wished the people to have it. 

Nine years after Holland's connection with the 
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paper began he struck his happiest and most success- 
ful literary vein, for it was then that he began in its 
columns that series of letters to young and old, to all 
the Joneses and others, that have made his name 
known and honored all over our land as a moulder of 
character, as a universal preacher to many who would 
not or could not hear sermons from the pulpit. 

When the first series, good natureHly signed 
Timothy Titcomb, were about to be published, the 
author, whose novel, " Bay Path," had not sold 
largely, found it difficult to procure a publisher. 
Finally he went to Mr. Scribner, and, after he had 
read a few of the letters to him, Scribner undertook 
the work. Thus began the publication of Holland's 
works, of which nearly five hundred thousand volumes 
have been sold. And more than this, now began that 
friendship which in a few years brought about the 
publication of Scribner's Magazine, one of the great- 
est and at the same time most successful literary 
projects of the century. 

If Titcomb's Letters were successful, " Bitter 
Sweet," which appeared in the same year, was much 
more so, and what is more, it will always remain a 
favorite with readers. The New Englander far from 
home will long continue to hang lovingly over the 
description of Thanksgiving and especially of the 
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well-filled cellar so characteristic of a thorough New 
England home. Mothers for all time who look won- 
deringly into the faces of their infants must always 
ask the question aloud or in the depths of their hearts, 
"What is the little one thinking about?" This one 
song is enough to sanctify to all mothers' hearts the 
poem of which it is a part. 

More letters speedily followed, "Gold Foil" and 
others, and several novels, of which " Miss Gilbert's 
Career " and " Arthur Bonnicastle " are most interest- 
ing, as furnishing more or less autobiographical matter. 
In the former the sting of the forced companionship 
of low associates, and the pain of the dye as it pene- 
trated the hands of the young hero is but his own 
experience written down, and in the latter the removal 
of Arthur Bonnicastle's family to Bradford is literally 
the removal of Holland's family to Northampton. 

The highest point in our author's fame was reached 
when his poem " Kathrina " appeared in 1868. This 
story of doubt, and triumph over the same, the scene 
of which was laid in the beautiful Connecticut valley 
near his well-loved Northampton, is justly a popular 
work. The beautiful valley, with its fields of various 
crops, must ever suggest to the observer Holland's 
"plaided meadows," and the river winding like 
a silver thread between. No American poem, 
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except "Hiawatha," ever exceeded the sale of this 
work. 

It is easily to be seen that long ago the grip of 
poverty had been loosened, and our author had become 
a rich man. Abounding in good will to his neighbors 
who, from his position of editor, embraced a vast 
population, success attending all his business enter- 
prises, and possessing a happy and beautiful home 
into which to retire, Holland's last years were years 
of pleasure. In 1868 he went to Europe, where he 
remained two years. It was while abroad and when 
standing on London Bridge conversing with his friend, 
Roswell Smith, that the idea, of a magazine which 
should compete with Harper's was first discussed. To 
what purpose it was discussed is shown by the fact 
that in 1870 the ideas materialized in Scribner's 
Magazine, with J. G. Holland's name on the cover as 
editor. No expense was spared in making its literary 
and artistic work second to none. His work on this 
magazine compelled him to remove to New York, 
where he long resided. Topics of the Times 
was his department in the magazine, and here again he 
had fine opportunity to preach to the masses in whom 
he was so much interested. So uniform was his work 
and so sudden his death that his last day of life w^as 
a fair type of all his business days in the office of 
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Scribner^s, He was busy from morning till night, 
with Garfield, who had so recently died, the centre 
of all his thought and writing. He had examined 
with minutest interest a little book called '* Garfield's 
Words," laughing over its humor and touched by its 
bits of pathos. The last words he ever wrote were 
part of an editorial on the character of the dead 
president. They were words of praise, choice last 
words indeed — words which might with propriety be 
used for his own epitaph — '^ His sympathy with the 
humble dreiv to him the hearts of the worldJ*' 

Of Dr. Holland's religious views many false notions 
have been given. His religion w^as of that universal 
stamp which sets creeds at naught, and makes God 
and man in their mutual relations the centre of all. 
He was a constant attendant on public worship, and 
he did more, for, possessed of a fine tenor voice, he 
did good service in the choir year after year, and 
without recompense. It was always one of his great 
ambitions to write a hymn which should be sung in all 
the churches. With a few other liberal-minded men 
he built the Memorial Church in Springfield ; a church 
"without attachment to any denomination and toler- 
ably free from creed restrictions." He himself out- 
lines his religious doctrines. " Formulas are nothing 
to me. I receive Christianity through my feelings." 
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His will gives further light on his religious life in the 
following words : " I am thankful for having enjoyed 
the privileges of labor and influence, thankful for wife 
and children, thankful for all my successes. I have 
intentionally and consciously wronged no man, and if 
I know my heart, I have forgiven all my enemies. 
For the great hereafter, I trust in the Infinite Love, 
as it is expressed to me in the life and death of my 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ." 

The excitement of his active business life never 
dulled the keen edge of his love of home. Always 
blessed by domestic happiness, his home was an 
earthly paradise. Three children and a wife shone in 
this home, and presided over it after he died. Child- 
hood in all its winsomeness was a delight to him, as 
many of his shorter poems indicate, an instance of 
which we have in the one beginning, " Where shall the 
baby's dimple be ? " 

After his means had become sufficient, he built him- 
self a beautiful home in the sul)urbs of Springfield, to 
which he gave the name Brightwood, for he wanted 
that his home should have a name. The house he 
ordered painted a bright red, and there it stands 
among great trees a bright wood indeed. Bonnie 
Castle, on one of the Thousand Isles, was his summer 
home, and there he went, not only to rest his tired 
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body, but to do ^ood to those among whom he dwelt. 
None missed him more when he was gone than the 
little church he had almost rebuilt here at his summer 
home. 

His death was sudden. The early morning follow- 
ing a busy day found that he was no more, for he had 
died in the night. The heart disease which had been 
preying upon him for some time had long before 
been pronounced incurable. The fact seemed not to 
lessen his buoyancy of spirit, but only to warn him 
to arrange his business matters so that they could be 
easily managed when he was gone. Unselfish to the 
last, he did not wish his place to seem too large to be 
filled. 

He was buried in Springfield by those who had 
honored and loved him as they watched his growing 
fame. A wreath of bitter-sweet was the only floral 
decoration of his casket as it was carried out into the 
glowing October day and forever hidden fmin sight. 
He had lived to accomplish his own early wish — ''To 
occupy a pure place in the popular heart, to be wel- 
comed in God's name into the affcictionate confidence 
of those for whom life has high meanings and high 
issues, of being recognized as among the beneficent 
forces of society." 

In many cities tributes and memorials were pro- 
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nounced in honor of the great and good man. The 
famous magazine he had helped to found had but just 
changed its name, and the first number of the Century 
was hardly in his hands. When Holland's name as 
editor was removed from the cover no other appeared 
there. He had left a place vacant that could hardly 
be filled. 
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QUESTIONS ON J. G, HOLLAND. 

Describe, in a general way, the part of Massachusetts with 
which Holland was identified. 

What interesting points in the ancestors of J. G. Holland? 

How did his religious views coincide with Puritan doctrines? 

Give reasons why Holland did not persevere in the medical 
profession. 

What can you say of his career as a teacher? 

In what line of work did Holland do the most good? 

What can you tell of the rank of the Springfield Republican 
among newspapers when Holland became assistant editor? 

What rank did Scrihner's Magazine take among the magazines of 
the day? 

What are our leading magazines to-day? 

How do they compare with the English periodicals of the same 
general nature? 

What do you know of Holland's home life? 

What are his two great poems? Outline the plot of each. 

Which is superior? Why? 

Name some short poems by Holland. 

What is the general character of his essays? 

In what novels does the author give autobiographical touches? 

Give specific instances from these books. 

ESSAY SUBJECTS. 

Holland, the Popular Preacher. 

A Home in the Thousand Isles. 

The Sorrows of Young Doctors. 

Qualities of a Great Editor. 

America, the Magazine Country of the World. 

The Natural Beauties of Northampton. 

OUTLINE FOR J. G. HOLLAND. 

I. Life — From abject poverty to affluence. 
1. Of Puritan stock. 
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a. Some of his ancestors passengers in the 

" Mayflower." 
6. Father a lovable character — a born inven- 
tor. Portrait drawn in "' Old Daniel 
Gray." 
2. Born in 1319, one of seven children. 
|i 3. Education — Desultory and stopped short in the 

Northampton High School on account of lack 
of means. 

4. Occupied by whatever worlt presented itself. 

5. A medical student at Pittsfleld, Mass. 

6. Settlement in Springfield and marriage. 

7. Principal of schools in Vlcksburg; successfully 
organized the schools and returned to Spring_ 
lleld, 1850. 

8. Assistant editor, with Samuel Bowles as editor-in- 
chief, of the Springfield Bepuhlkan. The 
turning-point in his life. 

9. Scrihnefs Magaz'.ne started, 1870. 

a, A periodical equal to Harper's, 

b, Holland its editor. 

10. Home life at 
a. ** Brightwood," just out of Springfield. 
h. ** Bonnie Castle," on one of the Thousand 

Isles. 

11. Sudden death in 1881. Burial at Springfield. 
II. Worlis. 

1. Poetry — '^ Bitter Sweet," *^ Kaihrina." 

2. Prose. 

a. Essays — ' * Gold Foil," ' * Letters of Timothy 
Titcomb." 

b. Novels — ''Bay Path," ** Arthur Bonni- 
caslle," " Miss Gilbert's Career." 

c. History — The Hiatory of Western Massa- 
chusetts. 
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